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By THOMAS B. BOSS 

Chicago Sun-Times Service 

A fake passport, produced 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency lor former White 
House consultant E. Howard 
Hunt Jr., was being carried by 
one of the suspects at the time 
of the Watergate break-in, in- 
vestigators have dsiclosed. 

The passport, madia out in 
the name of “Edward Hamil- 
ton” — the same initials as 
Hunt’s — reportedly was found 
on Frank Sturgis when he was 
arrested at Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquarters 
in June. 

The disclosure of the pass- 
port yesterday added a dimen- 
sion to the case: The possibili- 
ty that current CIA employes 
were involved in political espi- 
onage. The CIA has repeatedly 
assured Congress that its fake 
documents are kept under 
tight control. 

Hunt and several of the oth- 
ers under indictment have ac- 
knowledged they once worked 
for .the CIA, but have assorted 
they were no longer in its em- 
ploy at the time of the Water- 
gate incident. 

Hunt's wife was killed in the 
United Air Lines crash in Chi- 
cago on Friday. Her purse was 
found to contain more than 
$10,000 in cash. Police report- 
ed that one of the bills bore 
the written inscription: “Good 
Luck. FS” — the same initials 


contacts in Miami. An ex- 
Marine, he fought with Fidel 
Castro in Cuba and was re- 
warded with the gambling ca- 
sino concession in Havana aft- 
er Castro won. 

But the two men had an ear- 
lv falling out, and Sturgis went 
over to the Cuban exile com- 
munity in Miami. He was once 
arrested on a boat off British 
Honduras in what he described 
as an attempted ‘‘commando 
raid” on Cuba. 

A soldier of fortune, he is 
believed to have used several 
psuedonymns besides that of 
Edward Hamilton. He was 
born Frank Fiorini in Norfolk, 
Va., but adopted the name of 
his stepfather. 

Hunt was hired as a White 
House consultant by Charles 
W. Colson, special counsel to 
President Nixon. He openly 
declares in his Who’s Who list- 
ing that he. has operated under 
a number of psuedonymns — 
Robert Dietrich, John Baxter 
•and Gordon Davis. 

The federal indictment 
charges that Hunt was present 
on the night of the Watergate 
break-in, but left before the 
police arrived and apprehend- 
ed the five persons inside the 
Democratic headquarters. He 
was linked to the case through 
a 525,000 cash fund, a cam- 
paign contribution to the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President. 


Investigators said the fake from taking part in domestic 
passport and the possible CIA politics. It is known, however, 
role in the break-in would to have been involved with tha 
probably be explored at the Cuban community and with 
trial scheduled to begin next other anti-Commumst exile 
month. groups in U.S. cities. _ 

The CL\ is prohibited by law y The investigators said they 
from conducting any opera- • did not have a plausible theory 
tions within the United States as to why Mrs. Hunt was 
and, of course, is proscribed carrying so much cash. 
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as Sturgis’. 

Sturgis has never been iden- 
tified as a direct employe of 
tiie CIA, but was known to 
have had extensive agency 
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■Cold war coc/&n mobilizes 





By niCK NAGIN .• 

NEW YORK, Dec. 7 — With what is certain to be a stormy Democratic National 
Committee meeting only two days away, the right-wing, cold-war forces in the Demo- 
cratic Party are stepping up their drive to crush the rank-and-file movement which was 
heading toward political independence from the boss-owned major parties. 


These cold-war forces have 
formed a “Coalition for a Demo- 
cratic Majority’’ (CDM) and ta- 
ken out full-page ads in news- 
papers which appeared today. 

The organizers and sponsors . 
who signed the ad comprise pri- 
marily forces under the leader- 
ship of Senators Henry Jackson 
and Hubert Humphrey, AFL-CIO 
president George Meany and the 
cold-war intellectuals of the So- 
cialist Party-Democratic Socialist 
Federation. 

These leading forces in the coal- 
ition have succeeded in winning 
over a few people associated prom 
inently with the McGovern candi- 
dacy, such as Michael Novak, the 
liberal theologian who wrote 
speeches for Shriver, and William 
DuChessi, secretary-treasurer of 
the Textile Workers of America 
who headed the Labor for . Me- ; 
Govern organization in New York. 


U.S. foreign policy or racist prac- 
tices. The Vietnam war is not 
mentioned in the statement but, in 
an oblique reference, is character- 
ized as “past miscalculations and 
failures of policy.” Despite these 
“misfortunes,” no change is in- 
dicated in the policies of “United 
States involvement in internation- 
al affairs.” 

The CDM also adopts the Nixon- 


Meany racist line on job quotas, 
which it indicates violate “the 
principle of individual merit with- 
out regard to inherited status.” 

“...No single group or class 
enjoys a special moral status,” it 
says, declaring itself to be for 
ending “discrimination against 
some” so long as this does , not 
involve “recourse to discrimina- 
tion against others.” 


Labor names 

The new committee is also ob- 
viously trying to give itself a labor 
tone as it lists among its sponsors 
a number of labor officials, most- 
ly noted for their class-collabora- 
tionist or racist policies. 

However, the bulk of the signers 
have long or close association with 
cold-war activities. These include 
people with CIA ties such as Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski and Norman Pod- 
horetz; Vietnam war propagand- 
ists John Roche and Eugene V. 

Rostow, and Harvard’s cold-war 
intellectuals, Daniel Bell, Sey- 
mour Martin Lipset and Nathan 
Glazer. 

Among the right-wing social 
democrats, several of whom have 
close ties to Meany, are Bayard 
Rustin, A. Philip Randolph and 
Penn Kemble, who is the CDM's 
executive director. 

The CDM is also being led by 
Ben Wattenberg. a Jackson aide, 
and Max Kampelman, a Humph- 
rey associate. 

In the statement accompanying 
the ad, the CDM makes it clear 
that there should be no change -in _ 
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the victor marchetti srory 
by {arnes otis 


“I’m a scoutmaster” says Victor 
Marchctti. He is, in fact, more than a 
scoutmaster. 

Until 1969 he was executive assis- 
tant to the deputy director of Central 
Intelligence, Admiral Rufus Taylor. 
More recently, he has been the subject 
of a legal case which could crack open 
the darkest recesses of America’s clan- 
destine government. “I am the kind 
of a guy who manages Little League 
teams,” he goes on. “Well, my scouts 
and ball players began to grow up on 
me and they became draft age. They 
let their hair grow; they changed. Now 
I know these were good boys, and 
they started to get to me. They began 
saying, ‘I’m not going to go and get 
shot in Vietnam, because it’s an unjust 
war.’ ” Doubts, gnawing doubts about 
Vietnam and the CIA’s role in foreign 
affairs. He says that he saw himself 
becoming a lifer, an intelligence bu- 
reaucrat, and he “didn’t want to play 
the game any longer.” After 14 years 
as a spy for America, Marchctti quit. 

That was 1969. Now, in August, 
1972, in Washington, D. C., he sat in a 
Chinese restaurant known as a place 
frequented by CIA agents. Far from 
the taciturn and glamorous killer, Mar- 
chetti looked stolidly middle class, of 
conservative mien and talkative 
manner. As he spoke, he furtively 
sized up the occupants of the other 
tables and mentally chronicled the 
comings and going of all patrons, pre- 
sumably out of habit. Did he think the 
interview was being bugged? “It’s not 
beyond them,” he replied, Iris face a 
mixture of edginess and resignation. 

It had not always been like this. He 
had left the agency on the best of 
terms, his boss assuring him that he 
“had a home to come back to.” “In 
the first year I was away, it was just a 


if I was at the Agency. I' was going to 
dinner parties . . . we’d sit around and 
talk. In fact, I saw as much of Agency 
people as I did when I was working.” 

But somewhere along the line he 
got the notion that he wanted to blow 
the whistle on the CIA; “I would go 
down to a shopping center and walk 
around. For the first time in 15 years, 
I began to look at a check-out clerk as 
a human being, instead of a check-out 
clerk. I got interested in people and 
my ideas about tiic Agency became 
firmer and sharper, and I began to 

r 


i 


Marcheni: Mowing the whistle 

locus on precisely what was bothering 
me.” 

Victor Marchetti decided to write a 
book. While the process of writing can 
be a solitary and private experience, lie 
could scarcely expect to scribble away, 
merrily exposing his former em- 
ployers, without it coming to their 
horrified .attention. True, the CIA’s 
record has been afflicted with tragi- 
comic vicissitudes, but it can pre- 
sumably keep tabs on its own. 

Within weeks of his book outline 
being shown to various New York 
publishers, the CIA obtained a copy 
through a source within the industry. 
It immediately sought, and received, a 
court injunction against any further 
revelation of the book's contents. The 
order additionally restrains Marchetti 
. from even .discussing tire as yet wt- 


,vas away, it was just as I irom even discussing tire as yet an- I 
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written book with his literary agent, 
publishers, or wife. It is an injunction 
of unprecedented scope— never before 
has the government gone to court to 
prevent former employees from speak- 
ing or writing. At the Ireart of the case 
lies a basic conflict between the First 
Amendment guarantees of free speech 
and the government’s interest in keep- 
ing a lid on its various clandestine— and 
often illegal-activities. Provoked by 
tire wave of “whistle-blowing” atten- 
dant on Daniel Ellsbcrg’s release of the 
Pentagon Papers, the conflict arises 
because of official activity which of- 
fends the moral sensibilities of rather • 
ordinary, and very loyal, public ser- 
vants like Victor Marchetti. If the Su- 
preme Court backs Marclretti’s right to 
talk, it could open a floodgate for a 
torrent of revelations about the ne- 
farious activities of American spy 
agencies. If it upholds the CIA, it 
could cut down on tire trickle of infor- 
mation which currently keeps the In- 
visible Government on its guard. 

Aside . from the broader implica- 
tions of the case, the CIA has good 
reason to fear what Marchetti himself 
might reveal about his erstwhile em- 
ployers. He is unquestionably the 
highest-ranking intelligence official to 
threaten exposure of the Agency’s 
more questionable endeavors. He 
knows where t’ . skeletons are hidden. 
Indeed, Marchetti is given credit for 
developing the surveillance techniques 
which led the CIA to discover Russian 
missiles in Cuba and thereby provoked- 
the 1962 Missile Crisis. 

As Marchetti tells the story, “After. 
I was with the Agency for five or six 
years, I was assigned to the Cuban 
problem. This was exciting and per- 
sonally very satisfying because another 
fellow and I evolved a strange analyti- 
cal working tool which we called 
crateology. With it we were able to 
identify the merchant ships that were 
arms carriers.. Over a period of time, 
since the Soviets were very methodi- 
cal, we began to learn which crate 
contained a SAM 2 and wliich crate 
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against it was an integral part of 
the fight against racism in the U.S. 


levelcmd h<t 

Special to the Daily World 
Cl FVFLAND Nov 13 — Angela Davis warned of continued attacks by the Nixon 
Ad-S £ & four years a f inst^opfes 

at home, in an address before 3,030, mostly youth in the len ^ rc _ 

The enthusiastic meeting was danger of fascism and I the : polio- i er , au(lienc e that ihe war 

sponsored by the student govern- tion of racism which feeds . Vietnam was a racist war bv 

ment at Cleveland State Univer- Racism and its practices, she and the fighl 

sity as the first in its Public Lee- pointed out, are treated as crimes U.. . P - . 

ture Series for the 1972-73 season. i n the Soviet Union and the other 

So great was the interest in socialist countries, and she urged 

Miss Davis’ speech that the lec- 
ture had to be moved from the 
campus auditorium to the spa- 
cious Allen Theater. Busloads of 
. students from Ohio State, Athens, 

Kent State and a half dozen other 
colleges and universities added 
to the army of Cleveland college 
and high school students, approx- 
imately 85 percent Black, who 
gave Miss Davis a rousing recep- 
tion and applauded her advocacy 
of socialism as (he fundamental 
answer to capitalist oppression 


and racism. 

Many workers took off from 
work to attend the mid-day meet- 
ing, held the day after elections. 

Proudly referring to the Com- 
munist Presidential ticket of Gus 
Hall and Jarvis Tyner, Davis told 
of how, had they been elected, 
she would have been appointed 
'Attorney General; how she would . 
have gathered all the FBI, CIA, J 
police and military intelligence 
dossiers and prison records, finger- 
prints, etc., for the “greatest 
bonfire celebrating freedom this 
country had ever seen. An ovation 
greeted this statement. 

Miss Davis appealed for a na- 
tional movement to free all politi- 
cal prisoners, and called for a 
renewed struggle gainst the ^ 
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WARNING AGAINST PROVOCATION 
• The Communist Party of Illinois has released 
the following statement : 

A number of inquiries have been made to our 
office, pertaining to letters that have been receiv- 
ed by people, charging Jay Schaffner, a leader of 
the YWLL in Illinois, Sylvia Kushner, a leader of 
the Chicago Peace Council, and Gil and Robbi- 
lee Terry, owners of the Guild Book Shop and 
distributors of progressive and Marxist literature, 
as FBI and police agents. These letters have all 
been mailed from Berwyn, Illinois, and are sign- 
ed “Chicagoland Committee to Expose Police 
Spies, Informants and Provocators.” 


It is no accident that the four above-mentioned 
people have been selected, against whom lies and 
slander are being spread. These people are activ- 
ists and some are leaders in the peace movement, 
and the youth movement, in the struggle against 
racism, constantly exposing red-baiting and anti- 
communism. 

The sponsors of this provocation do not have 
the guts to identify themselves, but feel free to 
spread falsehoods and remain anonymous. We de- 
clare that these letters could be the work of rac- 
ist. rightist agent-provocateurs, the CIA, FBI or 
Red Squad agents, aimed at discrediting and sow- 
ing suspicion against some of the most active free- 
dom fighters. 


I 

t 


This is a revival of methods used on a wide- 
spread scale during the McCarthy period. The 
Illinois Communist Party calls attention to these 
shameful and sneaky attacks, and urges all decent 
people to be on guard against such provocations. 

—JACK KLING, co-chairman, 
Communist Party of Illinois 
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8 Oct 1972 



Author’s Query 


I am interested in obtaining 
written reports of personal ex- 
periences of civilians involving J 
Use Central Intelligence Agency. 
These will be published, with 
permission of the contributors, 
as part of an anthology con- 
cerned with the extent to which 
the C.I.A. is involved with 
civilian life. L. G. Pedersen 
U. of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 27514. 
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Is there anything the police don’t want to know? 
by Thomas Powers 


STATINTL 

" X /Tany Americans take their notions of life in a Army for a while was keeping files on people it con- 

\ f ] police state from George Orwell’s 1984, a sidered possible troublemakers. But the reality of this 

_VJL bitter vision of unrelenting institutional political spying has been so much less sinister than 

malevolence. The state, Orwell feared, would intrude Orwell anticipated, so fumbling and occasional, that 

into ever)' corner of life with the purpose of direct even those most concerned, its targets or “victims,” if 

and total control. Every room would be wired for you will, have difficulty in maintaining their sense of 

sound, ever)' move scanned by cameras, every ac- alarm. Those in favor of this incessant watching ar- 

quaintance a potential informer, every thought a po- gue lamely that one has nothing to fear so long as 

tential crime. Orwell's vision was based on certain one has nothing to hide; and those who oppose it still 

harsh realities: the Germany and Russia of the 1930s speak more of future rather than present dangers in 

and 1940s, and the growing technology of surveil- the use of police procedures for political purposes, 

lance available to policemen. He assumed, with rea- Even this writer, when he began, thought other prob- 

son, that police would do it if they could do it, and lems more urgent than political surveillance, and yet, 

foresaw a time, quickly approaching, when nothing when you begin to add everything up, not only what 

would be technically beyond them. Orwell was a is known, which is plenty, but what is not known, 

man who brooded, working his thoughts over in his which might be . . . anything . . . Well, let us not 

mind for years, and the visionary force of 1984 has anticipate, but proceed, 

left its readers with ihe assumption that the police 

state of the future must include midnight knocks on Perhaps the best place to begin is with the experi- 
the door, interrogation by torture, and" pistol bullets ences of a single organization, Vietnam Veterans 
in the back of the head. Against the War, a group of several hundred activists 

Much of what Orwell envisioned for the world is and perhaps twenty thousand members all told, of 

now fact, but veiled and muted fact, with the eflect whom very few had taken part in any sort of politics 

that even in this country police activity which would before joining VVAW. The group came to life in 

have seemed inconceivable in earlier decades now April, 1967, when 'six veterans found themselves 

strikes many otherwise skeptical people as prudent marching together in a huge antiwar demonstration 

watchfulness, at worst only trivial and overcautious, in New York. Its official existence has been fitful ever 

and perhaps even necessary. Everyone knows since, growing and subsiding more or less in time 

vaguely that the FBI keeps an eye on things, that lo- with the antiwar movement as a whole. Their best- 

- cal police departments watch radicals, that even the known action was Operation Dewey Canyon III in 


continued 
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A virtual news blackout has been 
dc.clared by the nation’s press concerning 
the major legal challenges that have been 
launched against the Central Intelligence . 
Agency. 

The August 10 filing of a suit in Wash- 
ington against CIA Director Richard Helms 
and other government officials was a mat- 
ter of court record and easily accessible to 
the news media. In addition, a news re- 
lease containing essential facts about the . 
story was hand delivered to the Washing- ■ 
ton Post, the Evening Star, the Associated 
. Press and United Press International. 

. A week later, not one line concerning 
it had appeared anywhere in the country. 


Earlier this year on July 20, an import- 
ant decision in the U.S. T bird Circuit 
Court of Appeals guaranteed that the CIA 
would be brought to court on a challenge 
. that had been in process since 1968. 
America’s greatest newspaper “of record 
the New York Times, ignored the story, 
as did the Washington Evening Star and 
most other papers. The Washington Post 
carried the story as a small item on page 
ten. 

It was confirmed that editors were well 
. aware of the story and its importance. , 

A call to one of Washington’s two dail- 
ies produced this comment from a leading 
reporter: “You can call it a ‘press con- 
spiracy’ if you like, but we’re not going to 
print it and I’m sure no one else is either.” 
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America’s “invisible government,’-' the 
Central Intelligence (CIA), owes its exist- 
ence to a piece of legislation that is uncon- 
stitutional. 

This is the likely import of recent ac- 
tions in Federal Courts in Washington and 
Philadelphia. 

In a suit filed August 10, "in the U.S. 

.District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, three Washingtonians challenged the ln 

secrecy of theMRRQV^ £.0rcR&leaSg. 

in". 


The Washington suit followed closely 
a trail-blazing decision on July 20 of this 
year by the U.S. Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia. In that decision 
a majefrity of the court held that there 
was a serious legal question concerning 
the constitutionality of the CIA act of 
1949 which established a secret procedure 
for financing the agency. 

A VIRTUALLY IGNORED CLAUSE 

doth court cases arc based on a virtually 
ignored clause of the United States Con- 
stitution specifically requiring that “a- 
regular Statement and Account of the 
Receipt and Expenditures of all public 
money shall be published from time to 
time.” The CIA act of 1949 just as expli- 
citly states “...Sums made available to 
_ thtuAjtmcw may be expended without ^ 


The spy agency receives somewhere 
between four and twenty billion dollars 
each year in public funds (how much is -a 
closely guarded secret) that are carefully 
hidden throughout the appropriations 
figures for the entire federal government. 

The new suit also asks for a state-by- 
statc and nation-by-nation breakdown of 
CIA expenditures, as well as separating 
' the money into. categories by functions. 
CIA Director Richard Helms and Eliot 
Richardson, Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare are 
brought into the local suit. ■ 


expended without 
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U.S. Election Absorbs 
Many South Vietnamese 


By MALCOLM W. BROWfSE 

Special to The New York Times 



SAIGON, South Vietnam, July I 
13— Never has an American’ 
election seemed more important 
to politically informed South 
Vietnamese than the coming 
race between Senator George 
McGovern and President Nixon. 

Many South Vietnamese see 
the election as a clear contest 
of opposing points of view on 
the Vietnam war and one in 
■which the future of Vietnam 
will be decided. 

I The assumption by most Viet- 
namese seems to be that Presi- 
dent Nixon will pursue his pres- 
ent course, which, in their eyes, 
means’ fighting the Commu- 
nists, come what may. 

Senator McGovern is seen as 
an enemy of President Thieu 
and military rule, and, more 
importantly, as someone who 
would bring peace to Vietnam 
by allowing the Communists to 
[prevail sooner or later. 

’ ' Consequently, the attitudes 
of any South Vietnamese to- 
ward the two candidates can 
be predicted exactly if it is 
known how he feels about the 
war, communism and Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu. 

‘We Mistrust Roth’ 

, “There is another factor I 
must mention if I am to be 
completely frank,” a fairly 
high-ranking South Vietnamese 
civil servant said. “There has 
[never been atime when Vietnam- 
mese of all political stripes dis- 
liked Americans more than 
they do now. That is to say, 
we dislike and mistrust boih 
Nixon and McGovern, for tiie 
irrational reason they are both 
Americans. 

"But for me, and perhaps 
just for that reason, I prefer 
McGovern. He has pledged to 
get America out of Vietnam, 
and that’s all I need to know 
about him.” I 

Despite the speaker’s high; 
position in the Government, his i 
views are clearly not typical i 
of’ supporters of President! 
Thieu. 

Over the years Mr. Nixon 
has repeatedly visited South 
Vietnam, and a succession of 
military governments lias made 
him feel welcome. By compari- 
son, Senator McGovern was 
greeted with, tear gas and offi- 
cial derision when he visited 
Saigon last September. 

Ngo Khac Tinh, Minister of 
Education and a cousin of Presi- 
dent Thieu, said of the Mc- 
Govern candidacy: “As Viet- 
namese we all wish to see an 
American President who can. 
deal Ap©toV$dhFOrnRe 
nists. I’tnink President Nixon! 
has been' tough.. McGovern is 
too soft, too flexible.” j 


Nixon Victory Expected 

Opposition politicians, paci- 
fists, most journalists and prob- 
ably a majority of the younger 
intellectuals would like to see 
Senator McGovern in the White 
Mouse. 

Ho Ngoc Nhuan, an opposi- 
tion Deputy said: "If Mr. Mc- 
Govern wins in November then 
I think he will be the one 
United States President who 
can bring about an honorable 
and most satisfactory solution 
to the Vietnam war.” 

The general assumption here 
is that President Nixon will 
win re-election. 

The body of gossiping politi- 
cians, journalists, lawyers and 
others who make up "the Sai- 
gon coffeehouse set already 
fears for Senator McGovern’s 
life. 

“Nixon will have him mur- 
dered, you’ll see,” a prominent 


"One of the reasons for the 
great anti-American feeling 
here now is Nixon’s support 
for a very unpopular president 
in Vietnam,” he continued. 

“Nixon will win, of course, 
but I would like to see a Mc- 
Govern victory followed by a 
gradual transition here. The 
Communists will run all of 
Vietnam eventually, but the 
main thing is that they should 
assume control not suddenly, 
but gradually, and let us all 
get used to each other a little 
at a time.” 

Although most South Viet- 
namese and foreigners living 
here say they know how the 
people of this country think on 
any given issue, nothing seems 
harder to gauge than South 
Vietnamese public opinion. 

South Vie.tnam never had 
a free election, and the few 
past efforts to take polls have 
been largely thwarted by the 
prevailing fear 


lawyer said. "That’s how poli- 'Y 31 ! r ‘ n ?, r H' e P revallin S rear 
tics in America . work these that ln ! t , hful . a » s ' V u ers can lead 
days. The microphones the Re- t0 tlouL>le with the police on 


publicans tried to plant at 
Democratic headquarters show 
what’s going on. Some mysteri- 
ous killer, like the one wno 
almost got Wallace, will get 
McGovern, The C.I.A. will^y] 
never let a dove into the 
White House.” 

Most South Vietnamese be- 
lieve that the United States, 
like Vietnam, moves politically 
mainly within a context of con- 
spiracies and counterconspira- 
cies. There is doubt that the 
electoral process in America is 
much more than a sham that 
conceals a behind-the-scenes 
President-making process. • 

Those few South Vietnamese 
who have visited or lived in 
the United States view the 
coming election more realisti- 
cally, and some confess they 
are in a quandary about it. 

If we Vietnamese could 
vote in your election," a weal- 
thy and well-educated Saigon 
doctor said, “this xvould be a 
difficult one for me,” 

‘A Time To Be. Counted’ 

He added: 

“The issues are perfectly 
clear, a vote for McGovern 
is a vote against my supposed 
class and for the Communists. 

If' the Communists take over, 
it .will mean the destruction of 
me. I will lose everything. 

“But I’m going to surprise 
you and tell you I would vote 
for McGovern anyway. The 
time has come for nationalists 

Vietnam will be destroyed ea> 
nomically and socially. 


one side or the Communists on 
the other. 

There seems little question 
that South Vietnamese who 
want continued armed re- 
sistance to the Communists are 
hoping for a Nixon victory in 
November; those who want an 
end to the war look to Senator. 
McGovern. 
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"Natchsrlly it's a heist Sarjint, but that happens to be a CIA man an' he's gotta be 
heistin' campaign material for you know who!" 
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Police use of press 
credentials denounced 

Use of press credentials by undercover 
policemen is the subject of new depart- 
mental regulations at the Los Angeles Po- 
lice Department. 

Chief Edward Davis said he plans to 
present a resolution outlawing the activity 
at upcoming meetings of the California 
Peace Officers Association and the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Davis told Capitol News Service at 
Sacramento that the men in his command 
“never used the technique” but he 
wouldn’t say which departments did to 
.cause the uproar. 

Suffice it to say there were law enforce- 
ment agencies using the press credential 
to ingratiate officers into groups of social 
revolutionaries for the purpose of gather- 
ing intelligence data. 

It has been reported that undercover 
agents of Central Intelligence Agency i 
(CIA) and police in San Diego and San 
Francisco have been involved. 

Newsmen say the use. of phony press 
credentials by policemen is a “violation of 
the guarantee of press freedom,” and 
"misuse of an abiding trust” which the 
public should . have for accredited news 
correspondents and photographers. 

For a peace officer to use press creden- 
tials to gather information “casts doubt 
on the real members of the press and 
places them in jeopardy,” the Davis reso- 
lution states. 
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By TIM WHEELER 


WASHINGTON. May 22 — More than 1.0C0 peace supporters demonstrated today 
before the Pentagon to confront the “command center” of President Nixon’s genocidal 

war on Vietnamese civilians . 

Spurred by yesterday’s demon- than in an y past action, to be or- He predicted a large turnout for 
stration of more than 15,000 at the ganized labor, Black and white. j he founding convention of Labor 
Capitol yesterday — a rally in Numerous labor speakers de- for Peace in St. Louis, June 23-24. 
which trade unions played a signi- nounced Nixon’s war to an audi- Cleveland Robinson, president 
ficant part - the protesters today ence that was reinforced by large of | t j he Distributive Workers Union, 

marched across a Memorial contingents . of workers. Other told the crowd, “I speak for the 

Bridge into Virginia to stage a banners identified “Chicago totality of the membership of my 
symbolic “people’s blockade of Peace Council,” and Newark, union... We demand of this nation, 

the Pentagon.*’ N.4., said “Stop this Racist War,” °* the President, that he stop kill- 

The marchers sat down in the “Princeton University fr Peace” in g Black and ^Brown people 
Pentagon parking lot, where speak and “Environmentalists for around the world.” 
ers urged them to maintain “con- Peace.” Multi-front struggle 

stant pressure” on the Pentagon “One, Two, Three, Four — Stop He urged a multi-front struggle 
• and the Nixon Administration to the Bombing, Stop the War,” chan- against the war-caused price- in- 
end the war. ' ■ ' ted a big contingent of hospital Ration, unemployment, and pov- * 

They were met by a line of po- workers, mostly Black, who mar- ert y. and denounced the Vetnam 
lice. More than. 170 arrests were ched into the rally wearing Local war as “part of the racism that 
.. made by police wielding clubs and 1199 paper- caps. They carried a has been institutionalized in our 
using teargas. banner which declared, “End the lives from the days of slavery.” 

Father James Groppi of Mil- Blockage. Stop the Bombing, Out Wu , rf ’ P resident °f 

.waukee, one of the speakers, of Southeast Asia Now.” AFSCME and a member of the 

praised the demonstrators for Federal Employees for Peace ^fL-CIO Executive Council, said 
opposing militarism in the U.S. from the Capital -area carried a f> 1X0n s ™ n,n H of Haiphong har- 

and -supporting the “just cause” sign which read “U.S. out of Asia meakes _it “crystal clear 

of the Vietnam Liberation move- and Africa," and the United Store ™ at he 1S determined in his . - 
ment. .- „ • Workers marched under a banner strange way to win this war” even 

with the slogan “Impeach Nixon.” though the cost to the people has 
Groppi was among those later Applause greeted the United hecn price inflation, endless : un- 
arrested. . Furniture' Workers’ large contin- employment, wages that are be- 

Sunday s march gent under a velvet flag reading ' n § controlled, while profits are 

In Sundays demonstration, "Local 140, Bedding, Drapery and a tan all-time high.' 
thousands of trade unionists, stu- Curtain Workers.” Wurf lashed ultra-leftist at- 

dents and youths. Black and white. From Houston^ Texas, came tempts to disrupt the rally and 
marched undercolorful banners members of Local 305 of the Inter- declared, “We want Nixon to get 
up Constitution Avenue from the national Brotherhood o Pulp, us the hell out of Southeast Asia.” 

4 ". . Sulfite and Papermill Workers. Beulah Sanders, national chair- 

.. n ^}°, n M° nument t0 f° in Their huge banner declared man of the National Welfare 

Uie Capitol rally “Freeze the War, Not Wages.” Rights Organization, blasted Nix- 

Members of District 37 of the A large interracial contingent on for continuing “ten years of 
American rederation Of state, marched under the scarlet ban- aggressive and illegal war against 
County and Municipal Employees ners of the Communist Party and the poor people of Indochina.” 
inarched under signs which de- t ^ e young Workers Liberation Those who attempt to divert the 

clared, “More Money for Our League. Banners identified party movement into clashes with the 

Cities, Not Bombs for Vietnam contingents from Alabama, Nash- police, she said, “help conceal 

Cities.” ville and Memphis, Tenn., the Dis- the real enemy, the Nixons and 

Larger contingents of Black and trict of Columbia, Illinois. New Johnsons and the Reagans and 

white membes of District 65, y 0 rk and Pennsylvania. the Rockefellers. 

Distributive Workers of America, Victor Reuther, former vice- Dick Gregory, Black antiwar 
carried signs attacking “Nixon’s president of the United Auto Work- activist, charged that “the num- 
War” and urging "Nixon Must ers moderated the rally. He de- ber one problem facing the nation 
Go.” nied that workers support the war is not air pollution but “moral 
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etra.tion appeared, more strikingly box” to dump Nixon. Rockefellers and the DuPonts.” 
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;• By Jack Anderson 

The FBI is conducting sys- 
tematic surveillance of black 
leaders, who are guilty of 
nothing more serious than ex- 
cessive political rhetoric. 

Millions of dollars have 
been invested in the FBI’s in- 
vestigation of "racial matters.” 
But our study of the secret 
files Indicates that the investi- 
gation has been heavily one- 
sided. Only the most extreme 
white racists have come under 
FBI scrutiny, but almost every 
prominent black leader in the 
country has an FBI dossier in 
his name. Even congressmen 
ad Nixon-Agnev supporters, 
if they’re black, are regarded 
with suspicion by tire FBI. 

The list of black “subver- 
sives” includes such apostles 
of non-violence as the late 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr., his wife, Corecta Scott 
King; the Rev. Ralph David 
Abernathy; Jesse Jackson, the 
handsome young “country 
preacher” who recently 
started a self-help group in 
Chicago; Roy Wilkins, execu- 
tive director of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 
(NAACP); and Bayard Rustin, 
director of the A. Philip Ran- 
dolph Institute. 

The FBI has even zeroed in 
on President Nixon’s most ar- 
ticulate black supporter, for- 
mer CORE director Floyd 

l 


McKissick Jr., whose political 
activities have been chronicled 
by the FBI in a fat file. 

Now director of the new town 
of “Soul City,” N.C., Mc- 
Kissick made headlines when 
he lambasted the Democratic 
Party for failing to deliver “on 
its promises.” The Nixon ad- 
ministration, he said, has of- 
fered more than "just the 
rhetoric.” 

Like many a white politi- 
cian, McKissick has jumped 
the political fence. For two 
years earlier, he had called 
Mr. Nixon “one of the nation’s 
leading proponents of ‘Law 
and Order — Facist Style.”’ 
McKissicks words were duly 
deposited in his bulging FBI 
•dossier. 

Secret Capitalist 

Another entry, dated Jan. 
13. 1970, is stamped “Secret- 
No Foreign Dissemination.” 
One of the deep, 'dark secrets 
noted by FBI agent Thomas L. 
Beckwith was that McKissick 
“has made several speeches 
throughout the U.S. during 
1969 wherein he advocated 
black capitalism. . . .” 

But far more grievous, Mc- 
Kissick, “in one speech stated 
the Black Panther Party 
should be supported.” 

FBI agents were also listen- 
ing when McKissick at a black 
bash in Brooklyn “commented 
unfavorably on the fact that 


this affair was held In a 
church, since churches are 
among groups Infiltrated by 
the FBI and Central Intelli-' 
gence Agency which hold tire 
blacks down.” 

The federal sleuths have 
also been poking their noses 
into McKissick’s financial af- 
fairs. States one entry: 

“Floyd McKissick, it was 
learned, had recently received 
check Number 2666 made out 
in his name and drawn against 
the account of the Louis M. 
Rabinowitz Foundation, Inc., 
in the amount of $2,500. This 
check w>as subsequently depos- 
ited to McKissick’s account in 
the Freedom National Bank, 
Harlem, New York.” 

Mrs. King’s Finances 

The FBI has also been 
prying into Coretta Scott 
King’s finances. When a docu- 
mentary film about her late 
husband was appearing 
around the country, the top 
cops were busy counting re- 
ceipts. 

The movie’s first run, says a 
confidential memo dated Aug. 
5, 1970, “resulted in receipts in 
excess of $2,000,000. By ar- 
rangements made prior to 
March 24, 1970, by Coretta 
Scott King and officials of the 
SCLC the receipts fo this 
movie were to be divided 
equally between King and the 
SCLC.” 

The finances of Roy'Innis, 


successor to -Floyd McKissick 
as chairman of CORE, have 
^een meticulously catalogued, 
too. And Innis’s file notes omi- 
nously that he has “attended 
marches to protest against the 
War in Vietnam. ...” 

Ralph David Abernathy, suc- 
cessor to the martyred Dr. 
King, rates a file that would 
choke a hippopotamus. The 
FBI’s investigators seem most 
intrigued over his troubles 
with his colleagues. 

An FBI informant, reported 
on March 6, 1970, for example 
that one colleague, Hosea Wil- 
liams, “remarked to some as- 
sociates he was rather con- 
cerned as to the cool and no- 
ticeably distant attitude re- 
cently displayed by 
. . . Abernathy.” 

Black artists, entertainers 
and sports figures, who speak 
up for their race, are also sus- 
pect. One of the thickest FBI 
files is devoted to former 
heavyweight champion Mu- 
hammad Ali. Actor singer 
Harry Belafonte and author 
James Baldwin are kept under 
surveillance, too. 

The file on black comedian 
Dick Gregory could be meas- 
ured by the pound. Author-ac- 
tdr-playwright Ossie Davis and 
his wife have been investi- 
gated numerous times. Singer 
Eartha Kitt is quoted as being 
opposed to statehood for 
Puerto Rico. 

© 1972, United Feature Syndicate 
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By JAMES ROBBINS 

’ "Imperialism strangles the 
people of the world but the 
people fight back." 

Chanting these words as they 
solemnly carried a bandaged, 
bloodied "body”, anti-war pro- 
testors, numbering between 75 
and 100, met with the Univer- 
sity Board of Governors Friday 
afternoon. 

I The demonstrators placed 

what was characterized as “one 
of the many bodies found all 
over the world” on a table 
before the 1 3 governors, includ- 
ing University President Edward 
Bloustein. 

Emotional scene 
This Vietnam effigy set the 
tone . for this session, at times, a 
sceoe of extreme emotion and 
desperatiori as each side attempt- 
ed to understand the feelings of 
the other. The philosophical and 
: political role of the Univeristy 
during wartime as either an 
education institution or as mere- 
ly an institution of the State of 
New Jersey was a universal 
•question. 

Earlier in the day, the protes- 
tors had issued a list of demands 
to the Board, and the afternoon 
session, held after the Board s 
regular meeting, was for the 
purpose of officially answering 
the demands. 

The demands called for- an 
end to University relations with 
V the CIA, the abolition of ROTC, 
and end to Defense Department 
research contracts, an end to 
war-related stock investments, 
and a publicized University 
stand against the Vietnam war. 

As for the demand regarding 
the CIA, Bloustein said the 
University will not “act as a 
conduit, a communications arm 
for the CIA.” 


will remain on campus but will 
be given “E” credit. 

"In other words, [the Board 
means] no,” said Roger Kranz 
'72. 

Alexander, answering to the 
issue of investments with war-re- 
lated industries, said that a 
committee has been appointed 
to investigate investments and 
make recommendations back to 
the Board within "two or three 
months.” 

The crowd retaliated with 
moans and groans of dismay at 
this decision. 

“Do you know how many 
bombs are dropped and how 
many people are killed in two or 
three months?”, one student 
asked. • 

"Concrete gesture" 

Lee Wiener, former sociology 
professor at Livingston College, 
asked the Board to make “a 
concrete gesture in that direc- 
tion right now.” 

The issue of whether the 
University should assume a stand 
against the war proved to be the 
most controversial and emotion- 
al topic. 

Bloustein said “the Board can 
and will not take a stand 
collectively, although some of us 
have already stated a position as 
individuals.” 

Wiener, puzzled and visibly 
shaken, asked Bloustein: “Aren’t 
you concerned that 30 years 
from now you too wiM ^ write 
memoirs about how you were 
personally opposed to a system 
of oppression, but somehow in 
the institutions you participated 
in didn’t do anything?" 

Bloustein dryly reiterated the 
University’s position, saying that 
“any attempt to take a position 
officially on this issue will 
destroy the values of free in- 
quiry in this institution and 


dogmatism,” and pleaded for a 
“feeling for the human condi- 
tion.” 

He then proceeded to shake, 
the hands of each Board member 
in a symbol of mutual dedica- 
tion in helping to end war. 

Pertaining to the demand to 
end all Defense Department- 
related research, Alexander said 
that the contracts with the DOD 
are not for the purpose of 
creating anything that^ has 
direct offense application.” 

The demonstrators disagreed 
saying that anything related to 
the DOD is related to war. 

Alexander adjourned the 
meeting. The protestors, picking 
up the “body” that did not 
move throughout the meeting, 
chanted “Rotcee must go! 
Rotcqe must go!” as the gover- 
nors filed out of the room. 
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Unacceptable others." 

They refused to accept the Weiner then made a compari- 
Board’s decision regarding son between the stand taken by 
ROTC “in light of the fact that German universities during the 
ROTC is the cause of bodies like Nazi era and with the present 
this [pointing' to the painted situation. 

student] around the world," "The difference between you 
according to Rutgers College anc j |" Bloustein said, “is that l 
history teaching assistant Doug don't think we’re in the position 
Seaton. of Nazi Germany." 

' Archibald Alexander, Board Joseph Pollack ’72, in ano- 
chairman and former U.S. under- ther emotional tirade, condem- 

just approved, saying that ROTC 
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"We recall in Germany that, when all was said and done , the 
Nazi revolution was accomplished by working within the system ” 


- By MIKE CULBERT 


(In the Dec. '12, 1970. Human Events 
Berkeley Daily Gazette Editor Mike 
Culberl wrote in " The Battle for Berke- 
ley “ that Berkeley. Calif, might well 
have a Marxist city government after 
the elections of April 1971 . In that con- 
test three avowed radicals and a radically 
oriented mayor were elected. What has 
happened since then ? The following is 
his summation. ) 

On April 7, 1971, a little after mid- 
night victory whoops greeted the latest 
election tabulations on the stage at- the 
Berkeley Community Theater. Red flags 
waved, and a few voices in a crowd of 
2,000 people even intoned The Inter- 
nationale. 

The levity among the mostly young, 
mostly hip crowd (the “straights” had 
long since gone home, chagrined) was 
understandable: 

Results in Berkeley’s most hotly con- 
tested city election revealed that three 
avowed radicals of a unified radical 
slate were winning three out of four 
seats at stake on the City council and 
that a young black councilman running 
on radical rhetoric was on the way to 
election as mayor. 

Sure enough, after the smoke cleared, 
Warren Widener, 34, was mayor of 
Berkeley; Berkeley housewife and rad- 
ical leader Ilona H. (Loni) Hancock of 
the' April Coalition, and two black mili- 
tant attorneys, D’Army Bailey and Ira 
Simmons, bovh under 30. had hcon 
elected Jo council seals. 

Only one non-radical, attorney Ed 
Kallpren. survived the radical thrust and 
his election to the council prevented a 
radical sweep. A liberal Democrat, 
Kallgren had been the only compromise 
non-radical on whom contending slates 
of non-radical groups could agree. 


A radically sponsored “community 
control of police" city charter amend- 
ment which came out of a Black Pan- 
ther-Communist “United Front Against 
Fascism” conference in Oakland was 
defeated better than 2 to 1. 

Congressman Ronald V. Dellums, 
the black militant city councilman who 
had been elected to his 7th Congres- 
■ sional District seat the November prior, 
had endorsed the radical slate and the 
police partition amendment. 

The nation’s press, observing a process 
whereby organized radical groups (the 
April Coalition itself being an umbrella 
for more than a score of Berkeley radical 
■groups) moved from street activism to 
revolution by ballot box, spoke of a 
"radical takeover.” 

Then they talked of “radicals working 
within the system,” noted that a large 
youth vote (the campus wing of the rad- 
ical coalition had registered 10,000 new 
voters) had given the radicals their edge, 
observed that nothing particular had 
happened following the “takeover,” 
and then left Berkeley alone. 

With a year in retrospect (the new 
council took office in May 1971), what 
has been the result of organized, self-' 
avowed radicalism in Berkeley, home- 
of the University of California, the Free 
Speech Movement, the Dirty Speech 
Movement, the Vietnam Day Committee * 
and Stop the Draft Week (s)? 

The answer is: plenty. 

• City Manager William Hanley, 
a target of radical councilmen and the 
mayor alike, resigned, as did three of 
his key lieutenants. 

• Two city department heads have 
resigned. Other key city staff personnel 
are looking for jobs elsewhere. 


• Crime in 1971 in all major areas 
except one jumped by 15 per cent — the 
rise paralleling the defections in the 
Police Department. 

• Half of all hiring for city staff has 
been paralyzed by a mayor-led move 
to keep manpower replenishment “fro- 
zen" until such time as a minority pref- 
erential hiring system is approved, thus 
causing undermanned departments and 
widespread low morale in City Hall. 

• Business in otherwise wealthy Berke- 
ley is spotty at best. A doubling in the 
business licenses tax and adoption of a 
widely ranging businesses and professions 
tax category have caused some businesses 
to leave, others to hesitate before lo-- 
eating in Berkeley. Office space vacancy 
in new buildings is high. 

Radicals have not had a clear majority 
— indeed, the council was divided be- 
tween four radicals (including the mayor, 
who was not a member of the unified 
radical slate) and four non-radicals 
(two Democrats, two. Republicans) 
until last December, when the mayor 
cast the tie-breaking vote to make an 
appointment (another liberal Democrat) 
to the unfilled ninth seat. 

Hence, most of the council’s ac- 
tions have been compromise affairs 
between radical and liberal “swing” 
votes. The actions have, in the main, 
displeased the hard-core Berkeley 
left, and have thoroughly appalled 
the ever-dwindling conservative com- 
munity. 

Among Berkeley's more attention- 
getting actions during the year: ' 

• Banning the Pledge of Allegiance 
at council meetings. 

• Approving conversion of the city 
into a sanctuary for AWOL sailors 


In a classic example of what hap- • The Berkeley Police Department, off Viet Nam-bound ships and ordering 

pens when a unified minority voting which, like the council-manager form of city officials not to co-operate with 

bloc stavs together while a majority of city government, is a major target federal officers if the latter arrived to 

scatters its ballots over a wide field. of radical politics, is 14 per cent under- make arrests. No sailors sought the 

Hancock, Bailey and Simmons all manned, some of its top leadership leav- sanctuary, but the state attorney general 

made it to council seats without ing the months immediately following and .local U.S. attorney warned that the 

majority votes. Widener nosed out the seating of the new council. councils action was a violation of 
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Antiwar unity 


Signs of a breakthrough have begun to appear in the impasse 
which has plagued the antiwar movement. _ . .. 

In a departure from their previous adherence to a "single issue 
stance within the antiwar movement, the National Peace Action 
Coalition tNPAC) has announced its endorsement and support of 
the April 1 demonstration in Harrisburg sponsored by the 
Harrisburg Defense Committee. This action is one of the major 

focuses of the People's Coalition for Peace and Justice (PCPJ). 

The Student Mobilization Committee (SMC), w hich has ties with 
perhaps the largest mass constituency of NPAC, the student youth, 
while neglecting then April 1 action at its recent national con- 
ference. has subsequently endorsed it and, together with NPAC, 
has pledged itself tomobilize support and attendance in Harrisburg. 

In addition. NPAC has-been emphasizing in recent months a 
position which comes closer to support of the PRG seven-point 
peace plan than previously. Specifically, they have responded Jo the 
Vietnamese demand that the U.S. end its support of the Thieu 
regime by going beyond their "Out Now!" slogan to a call for "No 
support to the puppet dictator Thieu; no U.S. imposed governments. 
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narrow the wide gap that still exists. With the dwindling clout of the 
antiwar movement — and the rising antiwar sentiment of the 
American people — the- continued divisions in the movement have 
become intolerable. - . . 

Paranoia— 1 

A dangerous, paranoid element has been introduced into the 
differences that exist between PCPJ and NPAC, the two big antiwar 
coalitions. 

We refer to an article appearing in the March 1 1 Daily World 
analyzing the recent World Assembly for the Peace and In- 
dependence of the Indochinese Peoples conducted in; Versailles, 
France. S 

“In a meeting like the Assembly,” the Communist party 
newspaper stated, "differences within a large delegation (meaning 
the U.S, delegation) cannot be hidden and. of course, were known 
to all. A general suspicion existed in the other delegations that the 
CIA was up to its familiar tricks, with its agents- planted to en- 
courage the maximum dissension, an assumption that can never be 
discounted entirely. The frustration of the Nixon administration’s 
external efforts to get the Assembly banned by the French govern- 


iri Indochina. • ' 1 

Simultaneously, the Vietnam Peace Parade Committee in New 
York City, one of the key membership organizations of PCPJ. has 
voted to support and publicize the April 22 mass demonstration 
sponsored by NPAC. It is expected that constituent groups of the 
Parade Committee will participate in the April 22 march and rally, 
with their own slogans and banners. 

Finally, the Interim Committee of PCPJ has decided to list the 
April 22 demonstrations in New York and Los Angeles as part of the 
spring antiwar calendar and to encourage people in both areas to 
participate in these actions with PCPJ banners and slogans. 

The political implications of these developments cannot be 
underestimated. On the part of NPAC they reveal a new flexibility 
and responsiveness to the general sentiments of the rank-and-file of 
the antiwar movement. The support for the April 1 action in 
Harrisburg is especially encouraging, since it reflects a hightened 
sensitivity to the integral connections between the war in Indochina 
and political repression at home. NPAC’s support of Berrigan 
and his co-defendants in Harrisburg indicates a revived willingness 
to cooperate with those who are pursuing different tactical courses 
in the struggle — in this case, to defend those who engage in civil 
disobedience. 

The new emphasis on the demand to end support of the 1 hieu 
regime is likewise a welcome step which should go a long way 
towards bringing the respective positions of different wings of the 
■ antiwar movement into a closer harmony. The decision of the 
Vietnam Peace Parade Committee is equally encouraging. Many 
members of that group have very strong criticisms .of NPAC’s 
politics and tactics, but the committee's, willingness to overcome 
these obstacles to build the most effective antiwar demonstration 

possible April 22 is commendable. Hopefully, this will set a pattern 

for other constituent groups in PCPJ. 

The decision by PCPJ to include April 22 in their calendar and to 
encourage support of the demonstrations represents an important, 
if somewhat belated, shift from a position which was encountering 
strenuous criticism among the rank and file of the peace movement. 
Unfortunately, this decision by the PCPJ leadership was preceded 
by a number of statements and official mailings which did not list 
April 22 and which specifically declared that “PCPJ has decided not 
to endorse" the April 22 actions. 

It is time, we believe, for the rank-and-file of the antiwar 
• movement to impose its will on a leadership which has, all too often, 

hope that more steps will be taken by both PCPJ and NPAC to 


ment or shifted far from the site of the Paris peace talks served to 
increase a belief that the CIA or related agencies would press in- 
ternal efforts to disrupt Assembly proceedings from within. Not 
surprisingly, the Trotskyists and those linked w'ith the National 
Peace Action Coalition that they promote, who persistently 
rejected unity positions and refused to accept majority decisions, 
drew the most suspicion of carrying out a disruptionist role.” 

The inference is that NPAC is in the hire of the CIA. This kind of 
stupidity — and admission of bankruptcy in directing political 
criticism at NPAC — can only harm the cause of antiwar unity and 
peace. The Daily- World must bs sternly criticized for ventilating 
such scandalous and harmful rumors. ■ 


Paranoia— 2 


The Socialist Workers party is continuing to spread poison 
propaganda about fancied "deals” between People's China and U.S. 
imperialism as a result of President Nixon’s journey to Peking. 

The March 17 Militant, SWP organ, criticizes the Guardian for 
arguing that the presidential visit signified the weakness of U.S. 
imperialism, not the strength. The Trotskyist weekly maintained 
that the Chinese have decided to make an accommodation with 
imperialism. 

■ As SWP "analysts” have done for weeks, the author of this 
particular homily immediately established a context that is difficult 
to refute with hard eviifence: "Any agreements that were reached 
(between China and the U.S.) will be kept in top-secret files for an 
indefinite period." 

The hard evidence, it would seem, is locked up somewhere in 
Peking and Washington. How does the SWP know? Well, the 
Militant daydreams, weren’t the secret agreements made at Big 
Three summit meetings during World War 2 kept secret for years. 

Such "evidence” plus a few quotes from the bourgeois reac- 
tionary newspaper columnists Evans and Novak and a tortured 
history of the Chinese revolution is the substance of the SV. P case. 

On these grounds, the SWP charges the Guardian with per- 
forming a "disservice” for taking the “Nixon-Chou communique at 

face value.” ... . .. . 

We did not. of.course, take the communique at face value out 
'sought to analyze the objective conditions surrounding the Nixon 
. trip and to interpret the communique in this light (see y ,c 'M v ’ in * 
March 8 and March 1, plus our continuing reports by ’■Mitred 
Burchett). The Militant, on the other hand, sufficed to warm oxer 

L hive been 
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By MARTIN KOP PELL 

OBERLIN — Black and white students at Oberlin College 
verbally clashed yesterday afternoon over the presence of 
Central Intelligence Agency representatives on campus to dis- 
cuss career planning with blacks. 

“Up to now. your parents have been working with the CIA. 
We want to be a James Bond too." one black student told 250 
students assembled in the main lounge, Wilder Hall. 

WHITE STUDENTS HAD CALLED the 2:30 p.m. meeting 
to protest the scheduled 4 p.m. session between blacks and the 
CIA. The whites argued against the presence on campus of an 
agency they said was involved in sabotage. 

The 4 p.m. session, on the second floor of the Oberlin Inn, 
started a few minutes late, with about 35 blacks present. 

The white students, in a flyer distributed on campus, said, 
“Representatives of the CIA will be at the Oberlin Inn Friday 
(yesterday) at 4 p.m. at their own request, and will speak to 
only members of the black college community. 

“The CIA are here with the full knowledge and complicity 
of the Oberlin College administration, who consciously with- 
held the information from the college community as a whole." 

THE WHITE STUDENTS maintained that the CIA's pres- 
I ence should have been discussed bv the whole college commun-' 
I ity. 

Hal D. Payne, assistant dean of students, told the group 
assembled in Wilder that the session with the CIA had been 
called primarily to disseminate information about the agency 
and not as a recruitment meeting. 

Payne said he was contacted earlier this year by the college 
placement office when a representative of the CIA. who for- 
merly had a son at Oberlin. heard about the arrangement be- 
tween the Black Caucus and the college to increase minority 
enrollment on campus. 

The CIA, Payne said, wanted to know whether Oberlin was 
a place where it could begin a “conversation" with blacks. 

Payne said he looked upon the CIA “as an employer and as 
a bastion of the white establishment to which blacks have no 
entry." 

1 . 

FROM THAT ANGLE, Payne s?'d, “it might be interesting 
to enter into a conversation with the CIA." , 

“Any organization has the i ight to appear on campus, ” 
Payne said, and “to deny the CIA would have been a violation 
of the procedures at the college. ' ’ 


In the intervening months, Payne recalled, there were very 
few discussions with thcJCIAJlut the agency made a determi- 
nation of who would be involved and where. 

Letters were sent to certain students, and a meeting was 
held this week by the black student group. 

That group, said Payne, concluded that while the black stu- 
dents didn't respect the CIA and were suspicious of it, they 

were still interested in confronting the agency. 

Payne said that because of his work with blacks, the session 
had been confined to black students, and concerneo how can 
the CIA be relevant to blacks, and what the CIA is doing to 
blacks. 

PAYNE NOTED THAT WITH the lack of a student govern- 
ment the central questionwas whether an organization many 
disagree with should be permitted to have a conversation 

“with some of us." ..... . , ’ 

“If representatives (of the total student body) want to go 
out and inform the CIA that the Oberlin student body at large 
will not permit a conversation. I doubt they (CIA) will persist 
in seeking to meet with blacks who want to talk to them. 

Pavne said the presence of the CIA to talk to blacks was not 
an isolated incident, but part of an overall program of manv 
organizations coming to campus to speak to one particulai 

SC ^He said he regarded the session with the CIA as one con- 
cerned with the issue of Career planning and not with that ot 
job placement. 

“I have doubts about certain corporations relative to 
blacks, but I would not want to deny the organization the r g 
to speak to blacks." Payne added. 

ALTHOUGH SEVERAL WHITE students expressed dis- 
pleasure at the presence of the CIA on campus, the sentiment 

was not shared by several blacks. 

One black female student said the central issue is “whether 
or not Hal Pavne has the right to send out letters specif ically to 
black students dealing with problems dealing with blacks spe- 
cifically and only." ...... PH 

•Another black student told the whites that the CIA had 
“come to talk 1o blacks. That is our concern. It is none of your 
business. We don’t need your permission to talk to anyone. 

“1 would not have considered the CIA in the past because 
the CIA didn't consider themselves as an equal opportunity 

employer. The CIA is now an equal opportunity employer. y 
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f Limits Needed on Government Surveillance 



BY FLORA LEWIS 

WASHINGTON— Sen. Sam Ervin 
(D-N.C.) is continuing his dogged in- 
quiry into freewheeling surveillance 
of private citizens and the damage it 

can do. 

Several government agencies, no- 
tably the FBI and the Army, have 
already been embarrassed by disclo- 
sure of some of their unreasonable 
investigations. So far, however, 
there has been no effort to reveal 
the other, just as dangerous, side of 
the coin. 

The passion for secrecy and thV— 
film-script style of some government 
operations have created an atmos- 
phere where unauthorized people 
can pass themselves off as federal 
agents, recruit informers and intimi- 
date opponents without challenge. 

The CIA is currently looking into a 
New York case where an unknown 
man tried to enlist political infor- 
mers, on the claim that he was a CIA 
agent helping.to provide security for 
the Chinese Communist delegation 
to the United Nations. He has not 
yet been identified, but the trail ap- 
pears to lead to right-wing groups 
eager to provoke some kind of in- 
cident that would spoil President 
Nixon's trip to China. 

Even 'if the false agent and his 
sponsors can be found, however, 
nothing’ can be done about them. It 
' is against the law to impersonate a 
policeman, but - there is no law 
against pretending to be a federal 
agent. The problem arises "all the 
time, 1 ’ according to a top official. 

Such a law didn't seem necessary 
years ago when federal marshals 
wore badges and operated in the 
open. Now there are so many secret 
activities that often one arm of the 
government doesn't know when it 
crosses the path of another agency's 
operatives, and the ordinary citizen 
has no way of telling with whom he 
is dealing. 

Daniel Schorr of CBS, whom the 
FBI did investigate on grounds that 
he was being secretly considered for 
a government job, testified elo- 
quently before Ervin's committee on 
the insidious, unsettling results. The 
committee is considering a bill to 
ban such inquiries, where no crime 
is suspected, without the subject's 
permission. 

Almost by reflex, officialdom dis- 
likes the idea. But the investigators 
haven’t stopped to think how much 

and foil the 

frequently get in their way. 


The TV show, "All in the'Family," 
reflected not long ago the social tur- 
moil and doubt that even a trivial in- 
quiry can cause in an atmosphere of 
suspicion. Each man on the block 
wondered what was wrnnrr with th<= 
fellow whom the FBI was asking 
about, and what was wrong with the 
neighbor whom the FBI man had . . 

only asked the same question. 

The disclosure of impersonations 
makes it even worse. It proves again 
the parallel to Gresham's law that 
fancy can drive out fact where the 
‘“Habit of secrecy prevails. That was 
what made the Clifford Irving-How- 
ard Hughes spectacular possible, af- 
ter all. It was Howard Hughes' repu- 
tation for being secretive that ena- 
bled Irving to hoodwink McGraw- 
Hill and Life, and the publishers' 
knowledge of our ravenous appetite 
for titillating secrets that made 
them so easy to bilk. 

When the daily news is a crazy 
circus, who can be sure which is the 
masquerade and which is for real? 

In government intelligence, 
domestic or foreign, the uncertainty 
damages both the effectiveness of 
government. and the freedom of citi- , 

zens. This sorry situation stems 
from a cumulative misunderstand- 
ing of what a free country really 
needs to know to protect itself. 

Further, it is a misunderstanding 
of what the secret police are really 
about in a police state. Their essen- 
tial purpose isn't to gather informa- 
tion against possible enemies, but to • ' • 

intimidate their people to the point -t. 

where they actually police them- 
selves, avoiding foreigners, censor- 
ing self-expresssion, hiding even • 

from their own hopes and feelings. - 

The legitimate purpose of investi- , 

gation in a free society is to gather 
necessary’ information. A law estab- 
lishing that limit on secret govern- 
ment surveillance, with permission 
of the subject the test of necessity 
where there is no question of crime, 
and at the same time punishing im- 
personation of an agent would 
protect' both the citizen and the loyal 
official. 

Otherwise, you could get into 
trouble with your employer or your 
neighbors because the FBI or CIA is . 
looking at you, or because somebody 
who works for a collection agency or 
a zany extremist group or even a 
foreign government pretends to be a 
federal operator looking at you or 
enlisting your help. Secrecy breeds 
fakery. - 
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Nouveau service de renseignements ultra-se- 
crets aux Etats-Unis. Intitule « Continental Uni- 
ted States Intelligence », il est totalernent inde- 
pendant de la C.i.a. et se trouve place sous I'au- 
torite directe du president Nixon. II ne comprend 
que 48 hommes tries sur le volet. Ces super- 
James Bond, parlant plusieurs langues etrange- 
res.,onl appris a tuer selon toutes les methodes. 
Leur instruction leur a ete donnee dans la base 
secrete de Fort Hdlabird (Maryland). Leur centre 
d'entrainement est situe dans le Texas, a Fort 
Hood. Quant aux archives, elles se trouvent en 
Virginie, a Fort Monroe. Les agents du « Conti- 
nental United States Intelligence » ont ete recru- 
tes principalement parmi les membres des ser- 
vices de renseignements de 1'arm.ee ou au F.b.i. 
Leur premiere mission a consiste & s’infiltrer 
dans I organisation dissidente palestinienne 
« Septembre noir » qui avait fait assassiner 
Wasfi Tall, le Premier mi.nistre de Jordanie. Le 

« Continental United States Iri- ' 

telligence » a pu ainsi determiner j 
que cette organisation consti- i 
tuait des « escadrons de ia I 
mort • et a pu prevenir le roij 
Hussein de Jordanie qu'il eta i t f 
la prochaine victims designee | 
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THE KING ALFRED PLAN 



HAS THE DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT DRAWN UP 
A PLAN TO CONTROL AND 
ELIMINATE BLACKS IN 
CASE OF A RACE WAR??? 

Since 1964 at the height of 
the Civil Rights Revolution it 
has been alleged by sources 
in and out of government that 
the United States has a plan 
to take care of blacks in case 
of a racial conflict. 

Two facts of history make 
this a matter of extreme 
importance. (1) Hitler had a 
plan for the Jews which he 
proceeded to carry out at 
Auswitz and Bueckenwald. 
and (2) The U.S. Government 
carried out a sweeping plan of 
detention against the 
Japanese during World War 2 
and for no appreciable reason 
than that they were 
Japanese. 

Blacks, therefore, had 
better familiarize themselves 
with any plan which purports 
to take care of them in an 
emergency resulting from a 
racial conflict. 

It is for this reason that I 
have given over my column to 
the printing of this plan for 
your enlightenment and it 
will be followed by my per- 
sonal thoughts on the matter. 
The plan is called the King 
Alfred Plan after an Anglo- 
Saxon King of England who 
ruled around 844-699 AD. 

King Alfred 

In the event of widespread 
and continuing and coor- 
dinated racial distrubances in 
the United States, KING 
ALFRED, at the discretion of 

the President, is to be put into 

action immediately. 

PARTICIPATING 
FEDERAL AGENCIES, 
National Security Council , 
Department of Justice. 

Central Intelligency 
Department of Defense , 
Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of 
Interior. 

Participating State 

Agencies 

(Under Federq^hmip^g^F 
City Police 


County Police 

Even before 1954 when the 1 
Supreme Court of the United 
States of America declared , 
unconstitutional separate 
educational and recreational 
facilities, racial unrest and 
discord had become very 
nearly a part of the American 
way of life. But that way of 
life was repugnant to most 
Americans. Since 1954, 
however, that unrest and 
discord have broken out into 
widespread violence which 
increasingly have placed the 
peace and stability of the 
nation in dire jeopardy. This 
violence has resulted in loss 
of life, limb and property, and 
has cost tne taxpayers of this 
, nation billions of dollars. And 
1 the end is not yet in sight.. 
This same violence has raised' 
the tremendously grave 
question as to whether the 
races can ever live in peace 
with each other. Each 
passing month has brought 
new intelligence that, despite 
new laws passed to alleviate 
the condition of the Minority, 
the Minority still is not 
satisfied. Demonstrations 
and rioting have become a 
part of the familiar scene. 
Troops have been called out 
in city after city across the 
land, and our image as a 
world leader severely 
damaged. Our enemies press 
closer, seeking the ad- 
vantage, possibly at a time 
during one of these breaks of 
violence. The Minority has 
adopted an almost military 
posture to gain its objectives, 
which are not clear to most 
Americans. It is expected, 
therefore, that, when those 
objectives are denied the 
Minority, racial war must be 
considered inevitable. When 
that Emergency comes, we 
must expect the total in- 
volvement of all 22 million 
members of the Minority, 
men, women and children, for 
once this project is launched, 
its goal is to terminate, once 
and for all, the Minority 

of 


Charles J. Jeffrey, Jr. 

Chairman, National Security 
Council 

Preliminary Memo: 
Department of Interior 
UNDER KING ALFRED, the 
nation has been divided into 
10 regions. 

In case of Emergency, 
Minority members will be 
evacuated from the cities by 
federalized national guard 
units, local and state police 
and, if necessary, by units of 
the Regular Armed Forces, 
using public and military 
transportation, and detained 
in nearby military in- 
stallations until a further 
course of action has been 
decided. 

1- Capital region 

2- Northeast region 

3- Southeast region 

4- Great Lakes region 

5- South Central region 

6- Deep South region 

7- Deep South region II 

8- Great Plains, Rocky 
Mountain region 

9- Southwest region 

10- a,b-West Coast region. 

No attempt will be made to 
seal off the Canadian and 
Mexican borders. 

Secretary, Department 
of Interior 
Combined Memo: Depart- 
ment of Justice, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, 
CentraULntelligence Agency. 
There are 

Minority organizations and 
all are familiar to the 22 
million. Dossiers have been 
compiled on the leaders of the 
organizations, and can be 
studied in Washington. The 
material contained in many 
of the dossiers, and our threat 
to reveal that material, has 
considerably held in check 
the activities of some of their 
leaders. Leaders who do not 
have such usable material in 
their dossiershave been ap- 
proached to take Government 
posts, mostly as ambassadors 
and primarily in African 
countries, The promise of 
these positions also has 


we do not expect these slow- 
downs to be of long duration, 
because there are always new 
and dissident elements 
joining these organizations, 
with the potential power to 
replace the old leaders. All 
organizations and their 
members are under constant, 
24-hour surveillance. The 
organizations are: 

1- The Black Muslims 

2- Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee (SNCC) 

3- Congress of Racial Equality 

4- Uhuru Movement 

5- Group on Advanced 
Leadership (GOAL) 

6- Freedom Now Party t'FNP) 

7- United Black Nationalists of 
America (UBNA) 

8- The New Pan-African 
Movement (TNPAM) 

9- Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) 

10- The National Urban 
League (NUL) 

11- The National Association 
for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) 

12- Committee on Racial and 
Religious Progress 
(CORARP) 

NOTE: At the Appropriate 
time, to be designated by the 
President, the leaders of 
some of these organizations 
are to be detained ONLY 
WHEN IT IS CLEAR THAT 
THEY CANNOT PREVENT 
EMERGENCY, working with 
local public officials during 
the first critical hours. All 
other leaders are to be 
detained at once. Compiled 
lists of Minority leaders have 
been readied at the National 
Data Computer Center. It is 
necessary to use the Minority 
leaders designated by the 
President in much the same 
manner in which we use 
Minority members who are 
agents with CENTRAL and 
FEDERAL, and we cennot, 
reveal until there is no 
alternative in all its aspects. 
Minority members of 
Congress will be unseated at 
once. This move is not 
without .precedent in 
“American history. 

Attorney General 

(CONTINUED NEXT WEEK) 
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deed, to the Free World. 


temporary slow-down of 
Minority activities. However, 
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The Activities of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
at Six Billion Dollars a Year 


Edward K. Delong 
United Press International 
Washington, D.C 


" Whenever you are working on a problem that the military is deeply interested in 
because It's affecting one of their programs ... and you're not saying what they want 
you to say, the browbeating starts ... the pressure to get the report to read more like 
they want it to read. " 
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(Based on a dispatch distributed by UPI 
on October 3, 1971) 

Victor Marehetti embarked 16 years ago on a ca- 
reer that was all any aspiring young spy could ask. 
But two years ago, after reaching the highest levels 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, he became dis- 
enchanted with what he perceived to be amorality, 
overwhelming military inf luence. waste and duplicity 
in the spy business. He quit. 

Fearing today that the CIA may already have be- 
gun "going against the enemy within” the United 
States as they may conceive it — that is, dissi- 
dent student groups and civil rights organizations 
— Marehetti has launched a campaign for more presi-. 
dential and congressional control over the entire 
D.S. intelligence community. 

"I think we need to do this because we' re getti lig 
into an awfully dangerous era when we have all this 
talent (for clandestine operations) in the CIA — 
and more being developed in the military, which is 
getting into clandestine "ops” (operations) — and 
there just aren't that many places any more to dis- 
play that talent," Marehetti says. 

' Running Operations Against Domestic Groups 

•"The cold war is fading. So is the wa.r in South- 
east Asia, except for Laos. At the same time, we’re 
getting a lot of domestic problems. And there are 
.people in the CIA who — if they aren't right now 
actually already running domestic operations against 
student groups, black movements and the like — are 
certainly considering it. 

"This is going to get to be very tempting," Mar- 

chetti said in a recent interview at his comfortable 
home in Oakton, (Va.).a Washington suburb where 
■any CIA men live. 

"There'll be a great temptation for these people 
to suggest operations and for a President to approve 
them or to kind of look the other way. You have 
the danger of intelligence turning against the na- 
tion itself, going against the 'the enemy within.'" 


Offer of Job in CIA 

Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll v"' 
as a talent scout. Marehetti netted the prize all 
would-be spies dream of — an immediate job offer 
from the CIA. The offer came during a secret meet- 
ing in a hotel room, set up by a stranger who tele- 
phoned and identified himself only *as "a friend of 
your brother." 

Marehetti spent one year as a CIA agenf in the 
field and 10 more as an analyst of intelligence re- 
lating to the Soviet Union, rising through the ranks 
until he was helping prepare the national intelli- 
gence estimates for the White House. During this 
period, Marehetti says, "I was a hawk. I believed 
in what we were doing." 

Moving Up 

Then he was promoted to the executive staff of 
the CIA, moving to an office on the top floor. of 
the Agency's headquarters across the Potomac River 
from Washington. 

For three years he worked as special assistant 
to the CIA chief of plans, programs and budgeting, , 
as special assistant to the CIA's executive direc- J 
tor, and as executive assistant to the Agency's 
deputy director, V. Adm. Rufus L. Taylor. 

"This put me in a very rare position within the 
Agency and within the intelligence community in 
general, inTlTat I was in a place where it was be- 
ing all pulled together." Marehetti said. 

I Began To See Things I Did Not Like 

"I could see how intelligence analysis was done 
and how it fitted into the scheme of clandestine 
operations. It also gave me an opportunity to get 
a good view of the intelligence community, too: 
the National Security Agency, the DIA (Defense In- 
telligence Agency), the national reconnaissance or- 
ganization — the whole bit. And I started to see 
the politics within the community and the politics 
between the community and the outside. This change 
of perspective during those three years had a pro- 
found effect on me, because I began to see things I 
didn't like." 


Marehetti speaks of the CIA from an insider's 
point of view. At Pennsylvania State University he 
deliberately prepared himself for an intelligence 

career, graduat^pravedSoE Re*ea8eRfc0ai/O3/O4 : 

studies and history. shattered, Marehetti decided to abandon his chosen 
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CIA Headquarters in Virginia 


They met there with Helms, were police. Both personnel shifts are 
shown around, and taken to the secret cited by agency people to bolstering 
training camps. That was the beginning fronts in the US, thistime, moving 


J 


of rumors within the agency that the 
CIA had been given the go ahead to 
move into domestic police operations. 
While everyone denied it, the theory 
was that the CIA was told to get the 
radicals. 

■ Two recent personnel changes 
increased speculation. One involved 
resignation of Helm's special assis- 
tant, Robert Kiley. Kiley handled the 
student operations through National 
Student Association facades. He re- 
cently turned up as associate director 
of the Police Foundation, a new group 
launched with a $30 million Ford 
Foundation grant. The money is meant 
to be used to improve local police. 

The second personnel shift involved 
Drexel Godfrey,' who was head of the 
CIA's Office of Current Intelligence. S 
He quit this high ranking job, turned 
up in the narcotics bureau of the 
Justice Commission at Harrisburg, 

Pa. The commission is another new 


into was given a new title recently, 
making him head of all intelligence 
and presumably providing him with a 
legitimate interest in internal police 
operations. But such suggestions are 
bitterly denied all around. 


Back yard 
CIA 

The. Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy always insists its men aren't in- 
volved in domestic police work. But in 
Chicago CIA agents have been working 
with the FBI and Tresury men in an 
effort to pin the bank bombings on 
radical groups. 

Heretofore, clandestine CIA police 
work within the US was centered around 
counter espionage efforts aimed at the 

Soviet KGB. CIA maintains secret bases 
in air major US cities. The agency also 
has training camps in Virginia and 
1 the Carol inas. These are masked as reg- 
ular military bases. Spooks are 
trained for duty at Williamsburg, Va. 

Two years ago CIA employees were 
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The CIA as Cop 



T here is mountino specula- 
tion over the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency’s role in do- 
mestic police operations. While the 
CIA does not have subpoena or 
police powers, it nonetheless main- 
tains bases and covert operations 
within the United States, Hereto- 
fore, it was usually believed that 
these operations were of a counter- 
espionage nature, directed primar- 
ily against the Soviets. However, 
now there is increasing speculation 
within the Washington intelligence 
community that there is something 
else going on, that possibly the CIA 
has struck up a direct relationship 
with police forces in major cities. 

Two fairly recent personnel shifts 
at the Agency set off this specula- 
tion. The first concerned Robert 
Kiley who was the operations offi- 
cer in direct charge of the student 
activities during the 1960s. Kiley su- 
pervised the NSA operation, co- 
ordinating the various fronts. After 
the NSA was exposed, Kiley was 
brought back to the Agency head- 
quarters at Langley and made ex- 
ecutive assistant to Helms, the di- 
rector. About six months ago Kiley 
left his job to become associate di- 
rector of a new organization called 
the Police Foundation which was 
begun in 1970 on a $30 million 
grant from the Ford Foundation, 
"to help American police agencies 
realize their fullest potential by de- 
veloping and funding promising 
programs of innovation and im- 
provement.” 

The second personnel shift con- 
cerned the resignation from the CIA 
of Drexel Godfrey, who was head 
of the Office of Current Intelligence. 
Godfrey quit this job and in 1970 
went to work for the Bureau of 
Narcotics at the Justice Depart- 
ment. Then he became executive 
director of the Governor's Justice 
Commission at Harrisburg, Pa,, 
another recently formed organiza- 
tion to help improve law enforce- 
ment by giving grants to different 
local police departments. 

While the Washington intelligence 


community may well be overly par- 
anoid, the speculation is that these 
new organizations are reminiscent 
of the student fronts, and, more im- 
portant, typical of Agency activities 
abroad. The fact that two former 
high officials left the Agency for po- 
lice work simply adds to the specu- 
lation. Moreover, the CIA has taken 
an increasing interest in domestic 
police activities within the last few 
years. In 1968 Chicago police offi- 
cers received high-level briefings at 
CIA headquarters in Langley and 
were taken to the CIA secret para- 
military training camps, maintained 
in Virginia and the Carolinas. The 
Los Angeles police are also believed 
to have been visitors. All of this 
was regarded as unusual within the 
Agency itself, and there was expec- 
tation by some officials that the 
CIA would finally get a crack at the 
student radicals. 

But then suddenly the President 
announced that all domestic secur- 
ity work would be handled by the 
Army and the FBI. At the CIA, it 
seemed too sudden to be true. Based 
on past experience, some CIA men 
took the order as a go-ahead for 
covert work. They say that, if the 
Agency were to become deeply in- 
volved with the US police, it would 
probably first attempt simply to 
gather information, to create a sit- 
uation where it could begin to ana- 
lyze intelligence — on prison condi- 
tions, radicals, police, the FBI, and 
so on. Then it would attempt to 
change the nature of the police 
force, hoping to model it more 
on Agency theories — emphasizing 
such activities as counter-espionage, 
shrewd intelligence analysis, etc. On 
an operations level, one way in 
which the Agency might attempt to 
rationalize its increased domestic 
activities would be to eitc alleged 
connections between radical groups 
and the Soviets cf Chinee, warning 
of increased activities by Soviet es- 
pionage, and under that rationaliza- 
tion increase its operations at the 
secret US bases. 

— James Ridgeway 
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By Ken W. Clawson 

• Washington Post Staff Writer 

■The Democratic Party is 
gearing up for a broad-bast-d 
assault on the way the nation 
gathers and uses intelligence 
and handles internal security 
problems. 

Democratic presidential can- 
didates will have access to in- 
formation to speak out on 
/ "such issues as FBI Director J. 

J Edgar Hoover, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, domestic 
intelligence gathering, and the 
budgetary controls on the se- 
curity establishment. 

The studies, believed to be 
the first intensive look at se- 
curity as a campaign issue, 
will also be considered for in- 
clusion as a plank in the Dem- 
ocratic Party platform. 

Sen. Adlai Stevenson III, a 
subject of Army surveillance 
during his senatorial cam- 
paign in Illinois, is chairman 
of the Democratic Policy 
Council’s subcommittee on se- 
curity and intelligence. The 
subcommittee is one of 18 
gathering material that will 
crystalize into the issues for 
the 1972 presidential cam- 
paign. 

Under the direction of Rich- 
ard Blum, a professor of psy- 
chology at Stanford Univer- 
sity, 23 persons — mostly acade- 
micians— are preparing papers 
on various aspects of the 
American intelligence estab- 
lishment for presentation in 
the spring to the Policy Coun- 
cil and various Democratic 
presidential candidates. 

Two ol the authors, Burke 
Marshall, deputy dean of the 
Vale Law School, and John El- 
Jiff, a political science profes- 


sor at Brandeis University, 
were participants in the con- 
ference on the FBI at Prince- 
ton University earlier this 
year. Director Hoover charac- 
terized the Princeton meeting 
as being lopsided against the 
FBI. 

For the Democrats, Marshall 
will write a paper on the “Au- 
tonomy of the Security Appa- 
' ratus.” while Elliff’s paper 
will be on the -FBI and Do- 
mestic Intelligence.” 

| Blum said in a telephone in- 
iterview that most of his con- 
{tributors were critics of var- 
ious phases of the intelligence 


community. But he said they 


| were chosen without regard to 
; political affiliation and that 
i “if a Democratic President is 
chosen,” the cadre would be 
helpful during the transition 
1 period. 

; While Hoover is not a spe- 
cific topic of any contributor, 

: Courtney Evans, a former top i 
FBI official who was eased out j 
; of the agency following the de- 
parture of former Attorney 
| General Robert F. Kennedy, 
i will write a paper entitled 
! “Proposals for Renovating the 
1 FBI.” 

Blum said he and Evans 
! “toned down” the title several 
! times and pointed out that “it 
fgoes without saying” where 
i the renovation starts. Several 
• Democratic presidential candi- 
tdates have urged removal of 
i Hoover, who will be 77 on Sat- 
urday and has served nearly 
! 48 years as FBI director. 

| These indications that Hoo- 
i ver would be a target of Dem- 
ocratic hopefuls were put to 
Attorney General John Ni 
Mitchell on Tuesday in Phoe- 
nix. 


“Anyone would be out of 
their cotton-picking minds to 
run against J. Edgar Hoover 
in a presidential campaign,” 

; Mitchell told the Associated 
: Press. He squelched reports 
| that Republicans plan to ask 
Hoover to step aside, pointing 
put that Hoover is appointed 
by the President and that Mr. 
Nixon feels the Director is 
doing a good job. 

Others preparing papers for 
the Democratic Party include 
Paul Warnke, former assistant 
secretary of defense; Roger 
Ililsman, former chairman of 
the State Department’s intelli- 
gence unit; Christopher Pyle, 
political science professor at 
Columbia University; Rep. 

; John Moss (D-Calif.); Ithiel 
Pool, deputy director of the 
i Center for International Stud- 
lies, Massachusetts' Institute of 
j Technology; David Davis, a 
history professor 1 at Yale; 

! Harry Ransom, political sci- 
ence professor at Vanderbilt 
i Universatv. 

John Campbell, author of 
“The Foreign Affairs Fudge 
Factory”; Robert Uind and 
Robert North. Stanford Uni- 
versity professors; Wesley 
Pomeroy, of the University of 
Minnesota: Harold Wilensky, 
sociology professor at the 
Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, and Roy 
Fisher, former editor of the 
Chicago Daily News who is 
now dean of journalism at the 
Univeristy of Missouri. 

The papers are to be turned 
over to the Democratic Policy 
Council in February. A na- 
tional committee spokesman 
said the contributors are not 

being paid. 


\ 
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‘ - ‘ Special to the Daily World 

LOS ANGSLES, Dec. 8 — During the pre-dawn hours of Oct. 2, 
1S89, federal agents raided the homes of Donald Freed and Shirley Suth- 
erland and arrested them on a charge of possession of dangerous wea- 
pons {hand grenades). 

• Twenty six rtionths later a it a victory for all people in their 
special prosecutor for the Depart- fight against "official lavvless- 
ment of Justice moved to drop the ness.” 


charges, as the case was to be 
brought to trial before Federal 
Judge Warren F. Ferguson.’ 

Luke McKissack, attorney i for 
Mrs. "Sutherland, called the gov- 
ernment case “an unbelievable 
monument to governmental tyran- 
ny and invasion of constitutional 
right of privacy, originating with 
the infiltrations of a civil "liber- 
tarian organization (of which Mr. 
Freed and Mrs. Sutherland were 
members) by an ex-Green Beret, 
present CIA agent James Jarett, 
whose gQvemment-a uthorized 
function was to attempt to goad 
genuinely concerned citizens 
into acts of violence, and eventual- 
ly encompassing police theft of 
documents from the defense, bur- 
glarizing the defense investiga- 
tor’s apartment, destruction of 
crucial evidence and wiretapping 
attorneys’ conversation.” 

The Citizens Research and In- 
vestigating Committee which 
called the press conference fol- 
lowing the court action described 


Don Freed and Shirley Suth- 
erland were active members of' 
the Friends of the Panthers. 
Freed is a prominent autor and 
' she is active in the anti-war move- 
ment. . . 

On Oct. 2, 1939, Los Angeles 
police and federal agents raided 
their homes and in Freed’s living^ 
room me government alleged the 
agents found an unopened box of 
hand grenades. . . 

Judge Ferguson dismissed all 
charges against the defendants 
on Feb. 16, 1970. 

The U.S. attorney appealed the 
court dismissal of the charges, 
and won it. Eventually the trial 
was • rescheduled for Dec. 1, 
when Special Prosecutor Dennis 
E. Kinnard made his dramatic 
move to drop the charges. 
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By Joanne Leedom 

Staff writer of The Christian Science Monitor 

• * . Boston 

. in the basement of his home in Oakton, 
Va., with dogs and children running havoc 
around him, Victor' Marchetti wrote a spy 
novel last year. Today Mr. Marchetti and 
his new book “The Rope Dancer” are stir- 
ring up 'havoc of another kind just a few 
miles from Iris home, at Central Intelligence 
Agency • (CIA) headquarters where Mr. 
Marchetti was an official just two years ago. 

.Today Mr. Marchetti is the spy “who 
came in from the cold — into hot water,” 
to quote one of his friends. Now an out- 
spoken critic "of the agency, Mr. Marchetti 
has been traveling around the country pro- 
moting his expose of the spy’s world and 
crusading for reform in the CIA. 

Mr. Marchetti left the CIA after a 14- 
year career In protest over what he asserts 
is its waste and duplicity in intelligence 
gathering, its increasing involvement with 
the military, its amorality, and what he 
says now is its subtle shifts to “domestic 
spying." 

Reform, he says, in the entire intelligence 
network .'should bye three-pronged: (1) re- 
organizing responsibilities, (2) reducing size 
dered by President Nixon. Placing CIA di- 
rector Richard Helms as overall coordina- 
tor of national intelligence recently was in 
part aimed at eliminating the waste in the 
nation’s $3 biIlion/2Q0,0G0-man Intelligence 
operation which spans a dozen governmen- 
and funding, and (3) exposing the intelli- 
gence community to more public control 
and scrutiny. *• ' 

Silence maintained 

The CIA, in its turn, has remained custo- 
marily silent to the public attack. However, 
one former top CIA official, who asked to 
remain anonymous, agreed with some of 
Mr. Marchetti’s points but disputed his main 
arguments. 

Since Mr. Marchetti began speaking out 
several months ago, a major restructuring 
in the intelligence community has been or- 
tal agencies. It was also aimed at tailoring 
intelligence output more closely to White 
House needs. 

This reform and Mr. Marchetti’s own criti- 
cism come at a time when Congress, too, is 
demanding more knowledge and control 
over the intelligence networks. For the first 
time Congress has ordered public hearings 
on the CIA next year, and Mr. Marchetti 
plans to testify. 


agency was hard for me to identify at first. 
I began first to criticize the waste. This is 
ridiculous, I thought. We could be doing the 
job for $2 billion less. 

“The second thing that was most annoying 
to me was the military influence. This is 
very pervasive. When the Secretary of De- 
fense controls 35 percent of the assets, he 
[the CIA director] doesn’t have the muscle 
to make changes. The military influence in 
many ways is the greatest single factor of 
waste. They want to know more and more 
and are responsible for collection overkill.” 

To these two criticisms, the former CIA 
official who worked close to the director 
and who responded for The Christian Science 
Monitor, partly 'agreed. “There is unfor- 
tunately an awful lot of duplication,” he 
said, but added,. “What is needed is tighter 
control over the military [not the CIA]. It’s 
not a question of the CIA duplicating the 
military, but of the military duplicating 
what the CIA does. The President’s reorga- 
nization is a strong move in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Marchetti’s 


oticed 
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“In recent years as domestic unrest in- 
creased, I’ve noticed, the CIA is concerned 
about the FBI’s apparent inability to handle 
subversion in this country. I think there’s 
an effort to convince the nation that the 
dA should get into domestic intelligence.” 

“Ridiculous," snapped the former CIA 
administrator, and left this charge at that. 

To reform, the intelligence network, Mr. 
Marchetti says there should be a reorgani- 
zation to limit the Defense Department to 
the routine intelligence needs of various de 
partments -- Army, Navy, etc. 

“Then I’d put the National Security 
Agency under the control of the President 
and Congress,” elaborated Mr. Marchetti 
“Congress has very little knowledge about 
what goes on. The Pentagon papers and the 
way the Supreme Court acted strips away 
the shield intelligence has always had. We 
need to let a little sunshine in: that’s the 
best safeguard.” . 


Laos 
The former 


example 


cited 

administrator insists, how- 


Another one of Mr. Marchetti’s com 
plaints is that the traditional intelligence 

work of gatherirtg and' assessing informa-. *«“**'-* 

tion has been “contaminated" with para- ever, that there are already adequate con- 
m’btary activity. * trol s through special congressional com- 

A prime example is Laos where the CIA^/nittees which control appropriations and 
recruited and armed thousands of natives, military affairs. “If you had the wnole 
says Mr. Marchetti, who worked in the CIA Congress and. Senate debating these issues 
as an intelligence analyst, as special assist- in executive session, you might as well 'do 
ant to the chief of plans, programs, and away with it [secret intelligence opera- 
budgets, to the executive director, and tions]. Inevitably there would be leaks." 
finally as executive assistant to the agency’s “Of course there would be leaks,” admit- 
deputy director. ted Mr. Marchetti. “What I’m really saying 

“[At the time] perhaps a handful of key is that in the final analysis if we made the 
congressmen and senators might have' President walk through it [his decision to 
Fnown about this 'activity in Laos.” The use covert forces in foreign countries], the 


public knew nothing," , he declared. 

According to the former CIA adminis- 
trator, however, paramilitary activity is 
shifting out of the fclA now and into the 
Army. “But in any case," he said, “the 
CIA doesn’t decide on this activity; they 
are directed by the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council.” If there, is to be 
reform in the use of the CIA, he argues, it 
must come from the President’s direction. 

.While Mr. Marchetti is highly critical of 
the CIA’s paramilitary and .clandestine in- 
terventions in other countries, he insists that 
the real threat of the CIA today is that it 
may “unleash” itself on this country. 


— J i 

President would see it’s all not worth it. 
Then if we deny ourselves these alterna- 
tives we’d have to act in a diplomatic 
fashion." . > 
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near* Author Raps ‘Cold- War* Mentality . 


A forme r agent who 
walked out of an executive 
position with the Central In- 
telligence Agency sees the 
need for vast, revisions in 
the U.S. intelligence system. 

Victor Marehetli, after 14 
years with the. CIA, said his 
attitude began to change 
, when' lie was special assist- 
ant to the deputy director. 

"I saw a country and a 
world that was changing,” 
Ke said, “but the agency 
was not. Since the end of 
World War - II they ‘have 
been clinging- to a cold-war 
mentality, an Us against 
Them attitude . . . the belief 
that we should be in every 
rinky clink country to protect 
them against communism.” 

UK TOLD HIS bosses how 
he fell,, quit his job, and, to 
pass along his views to the 1 
public, wrote a book. 

“The Rope Dancer”, pub- 
lished Sept. 3 by Grosset & 
Dunlap, is a spy novel. But 
Marchetti’s fictional charac- 
ters say c v e r y t hTn g he 
would say himself. The mes- 
sage was incisive enough, 
according .to Marchetti, to 
evoke a series of phone calls 
that carried “thinly veiled 
warnings” from CIA brass. , 

The book caused little 
stir, he said, untif newspa- •' 
per and magazine reporters 
discovered it. It received 
. national attention when U. 
S. News and World Report : 
devoted a cover story to es- 
pionage last month. Since 
then, many newspapers 
have discussed the subject. 

' '“I tried to get the mes- 
sage across with a nonfic- 
tion book,” he said, “but I 



gave it lip. I said it all in the 
novel and it turned out to be 
a better idea.” 

THE RECENT NEWS / 
that Richard Helms, CIA ^ 
;di rector, would be given ex- 
panded responsibility, pleas- 
es Marchetti. 

1 ' “The consolidation of in- 
telligence agencies will be a 
' 111 oney saver,” he’ said, 
“‘and m i I i t a r y influence 
"•should be lessened.” 

..yhe presidential reorgaiii- 
- zation plan is aimed'inthe 
-right direction, but he be- 
lieves Congress should have 
more representation. 

Marchetti feels the Nixon 
administration was embar- 
rassed by military counter- 
intelligence failures-specif; 
ically the. erroneous infor- 
mation on Which it tried a 
dramatic helicopter rescue 
of U.S. prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam. 

“The system is loo big, 
unwieldy and poorly organ- 
ized.” he said. .“It* must be 
constantly reviewed and 
controlled.” 

TOTAL FREEDOM of de- : 
cision, Marchetti believes, 
might lead to covert CIA in- 
volvement w i t h dissident 
groups in the United States. 

He said he has heard discus- 
sions in CIA halls on propos- 
als to infiltrate v a r i 0 u s 
“fringe” organizations. 

The idea! arrangement, 
he said, would be for the 
CIA to handle foreign espio- ' 
nage. for the military to 
handle military problems 
only, and for domestic prob-. 
lems to be left to the FBI. 

The agency has no need 
for such extreme secrecy, 
he says, and no ressjartc 
refuse examination of its-' 
$6-billion budget. 

Marchetti’s spy thriller is 
scheduled for movie produc- 
tion. The author was in 
' Cleveland on the final leg of 
. a 16-day book promotional 
tour. 
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No assign m® of for this spy 


SY POLX L'APFOOM 


• Once during the conversation his hands seemed to f 
'shake. He, Ws lishting his second or third cigarette, 
rather a lot for the short time he had been talking. The 
nervous edge was peculiar — it didn't jibe v/ith the kind 
of image Victor Torch etti had painted of himseif. 

A real-life spy who came in from the cold, Marchetti is a 
14-year veteran of the Central Intelligence Agency who 
has just authored a book called “The Rope Dancer!" The 
novel purports to show espionage work for what it really 
is, as March mi experienced it. What he described, while 
dressing last Th e? Jay morning, is hardly nerve-fraying. 

“Not all spies are dashing, handsome, debonair,” he said 
With anti-James Bond certainty. “The average spy is 
married and Jives in the suburbs, belongs to the PTA, or 
is a seoutm ster." Marchetti was all of those things, and 
he indicated that his job was equally unextraordinary. 


absurd v/ith tne . problems - at home, 
kill. We’re like two guys standing across 



w 


icufous 
the street 


over- 

from 


each other with triggers on mortars, cannons, and rockets. 
We don’t need is," he said, looping his tie. 



Jf 

IN HIS VIEW, the sam’e kind of thinking that led to' 
the arms buildup is reflected in the structure of theSTATINff. 
mcdernCIA.“It‘s too big, td6 costly, v/ith too much military 
influence.” Marchetti says Jibe quality cf the agency’s 
product — good data — has been diluted accordingly. 

“We need more control from within .the organization, and 
more directly from the cutside.” 

' Separately, Marchetti condemns the “cold war mentali- 


ty" that colors much’ of the CIA’s thinking,- and translates 


to poor estimates of the international situation. “Cuba is 
the perfect example," he said eagerly, recounting the 


“I WORKED OUT of Washington, was permanently 
assigned, to headquarters, and occasionally went on over- 
seas assignments- For example, years ago we were inter- 
ested la Soviet -military aid, -so I might go to -Indonesia for 
:as long a.; ten week®, to try to get a better handle on v/hat 
‘the Soviets vfere up to.” 

.But most of the time, the ex-agent stressed, he was 
engaged in collating and interpreting vast supplies of 
information coming in from sources ail over the globe. It 
was painstaking, arduous work, bureaucratic tedium that 
differs > from corporate tedium only in that it dealt with 
national security instead of marketing strategy. 

“The bulk of the information acquired today is through 
satellites, overhead sensors, and electronic sensors." Mar- 
chetti said, again subverting the martini-mistress • mys- 
tique that permeates espionage' literature. He added that 
much additional information comes through 
and official channels, with newspapers and 
providing most of the remainder.* 


against. Castro under the mistaken assumption that most 
Cubans also were anti-Castro. 

Then, he says, when* Castro won after all, the U.S. 
labeled him a -Marxist and forced him into Russia’s 
embrace. “That’s what’s wrong with -Vietnam and fans 
today," Marchetti continues, "we’re 'trying to support 
governments not representative of the people." 


diplomatic 

magazines 


FIDGETING RESTLESSLY, the aspiring writer smiled, 
and partially amended his de-rbmanticized “heresy." 

“Maybe 10 per cent of ail the people engaged L. 
^espionage work are back alley spies. But of these. Id out 
'of 20 are faking it under the cover of diplomacy. They try 
to acquire local agents in the country where they're 
working." 

To the disillusionment of spy-novel afficionados every- 
where, however, Marchetti emphasized that there are 
very; very few agents living overseas without cover, and 
that their contribution is cf marginal value. “It’s kind of 
like fishing — you throw them out and sooner or later 
‘ you get a strike." - 

No clue to the speaker's own unease emerged as he 
discussed, his idea for the book. “I was just sitting around 
talking with another agent. We were saying that tilings in • 
the agency were so screwed up that it wouldn’t be 
surprising to find that '.a .Russian was running it. V'e 

meant it as a joke, o l course, but that’s where the book 

began." . , 

WITH THE PUBLICATION of ~ “The Rope Dancer," 
. Marchetti terminated a long, distinguished career v/ith the 
: CIA. He was assistant to the director cf the entire agency 
■ when he resigned, ' and • prospects for the future were 
good. So why did he quit? 

"I’d lost a great deal of faith in the agency and its 
policies. If I couldn’t believe in it, I couldn’t serve it,” he 
said sounding more like a campus politician than a 
' hardbitten “spy.” In truth, Marchetti left for a variety of 
reasons, some of them intriguing for the insights they 
lend to the arcane workings of the CIA. 

While hardly aA|^oVSd<PG>F'fR&l<feai8il 

government is spending far in excess of v/hat it should for 
defense. He labels the 559 billion poured into' defense 
each year, and the S30- billion more for Vietnam, as ' 


vociferous minority of the agents — the 


ti. calls them — began to say, “We’re the e$& 
should do the work.” 


THIS RATIONALE could lead to. trouble at horn 
as it already has in numerous small countries p. 
pockmarked by CIA interference. Marchetti dislil 
trendline, and resigned , * 

. Gathering papers together to go meet his pur 
local, representative,, he mentioned that he was 
that . he no longer is" associated with an <■.■.> -nit insirt 
in the conduct oj the Vietnam war. He feels com 
free as he talks with his 17-year-old son, almcst of 
fight the war, and a hearty disbeliever in it. ! 

His -clean conscience has been tempered by 
budgetary -Tegrets, however. “I had to tell, my son 
he wanted, to go on to college, he’d have-- to maviSgs 
way I did, by working his way through,”- Marche* 
regrets .that he. has to be careful in acquiescing 
wife’s requests for new living room furniture. ■ 

The problem is that in' leaving the CIA, and a higi 
within *i, Marchetti was exercising an uncommon il 
— at least uncommon in 41 -year-olds with a wif. 
three chiidrpn. He left a $23,CCQ-a-year, job, wit 
promise of substantially more soon, for the -vagu- 
knov/ns of a writer’s life. 

Marchetti is morally at peace with himself. V/hi 
precisely the -key to his restlessness. He has a second 


tX 


ALMOST TO THE end of his reasons for resigning from 
the 'CIA, the cheerful novelist finished dressing, and 
readied himself to face anew the rigorous publicity tour. 
And still he eluded any indication of 'why he seemed 
slightly, edgy. ’ 

“I disliked the’ clandestine' atmosphere one. finds in an 
organization like the CiA," he said, finalizing the list. 
.“What bothers me most is when some guys got restless in 
the CiA and military intelligence a few years ago With. 


groups like the SDS, the Black Panthers, find with civil 
unrest in* general, people in the CI.A began to wonder 


wliat they should do about it.' 

Drawing on yet another cigarette, Marchetti explained 

that suen internal disorders are -prooeriy the cc 
the FBI or the army, not the CIA.’ Neverth 


Incoimolete as received. 
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Is the CIA starting to spy on Americans at home-turning talents and mone; 
against students, blacks, others? That is one of several key questions raised i 
a wide ranging criticism. A direct response starts on page 81. 


TSSIS ATTACH 


The following was written by Edward K. DeLong of 
United Press International, based on an interview with 
a Central Intelligence Agency official ■ who has re- 
signed. The dispatch v/as distributed by UPI for pub- 
lication oh October 3. ' • 

Victor Marchetti embarked 16 years ago on a career that 
was all any aspiring young spy could ask. But two years ago, 
.after reaching the highest levels of the Central Intelligence 
. Agency, he became disenchanted with what he perceived to 
be amorality, overwhelming military influence, waste and 
duplicity in the spy business. lie quit. 

• Fearing today that the CIA may already have begun “go 
ing against the enemy within” the United States as they 
may conceive it— that is, dissident student groups and civil- 
rights organizations— Marchetti has launched a campaign for 
ihore presidential and congressional -control over the entire 
U. S. intelligence community. 

“I think we need to do this because we’re getting into 
an awfully dangerous era when we have all this talent 
(for clandestine operations) in the CIA— and more being de- 
veloped in the military, which is getting into clandestine 
“ops” (operations)— and there just aren’t that many places 
any more to display that talent," Marchetti says. 

“The cold war is fading. So is the war in Southeast Asia, 
except for Laos. At the same time, we’re getting a lot of 
/ domestic. problems. And there are people in the CIA who— 
J if they aren’t right now actually already running domestic 
operations against student groups, black movements and the 
like— are certainly considering it. 

“This is going to get to be very . templing,” Marchetti 
said in a recent, interview at his comfortable home in Oak- 
ton, [Va.], a Washington suburb where many CIA then live. 

“There’ll be a great temptation for these people to sug- 
gest operations and for a President to approve them or to 
kind of look the other way. You have the danger of intelli- 
gence turning against the nation itself, going against the ‘the 
enemy within.’ ” 

Marchetti speaks of the CIA from an insider’s point of 
view. At Pennsylvania State University he deliberately pre- 
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Mr. Marchetti 


pared himself for 

with a degree in Russian stuaies and histoiy. nicnard Helms why Fie was leaving. 


Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll as a. talei| 
scout, Marchetti netted , the prize all would-be spies drea; 
of— an immediate job offer from the CIA. The offer car 
during a secret meeting in a hotel room, set up by a strange? 
who telephoned and identified himself only as “a friend of 
your brother.” 

Marchetti spent one year as. a CIA agent in the field an ^TAT|MTl 
10 more as an analyst of intelligence relating to the Sovier ^ j 

Union, rising through the ranks until he was helping pre- 
pare the national intelligence estimates for the White House; 

During this period, Mar- 
chetti says, “1 yas a hawk. 

I believed in what we 
were doing.” 

Then he was promoted 
to the executive staff of 
the CIA, moving to an of- 
fice on the lop floor of the 
. Agency’s headquarters 
across the Potomac River 
from Washington. 

For three years he 
worked as special assistant 
to the CIA chief of plans, 
programs and budgeting, 
as special assistant to the 
CIA's executive director, 
and as executive assistant 
to the Agency’s deputy 
director, V. Adm. Rufus 

L. Taylor. I ■ i 

“This put me in a veiy 

rare position within the Agency and within the intelligence 
community in general, in that I was in a place where it was- 
being all pulled together,” Marchetti said. 

“I could see bow intelligence analysis was done and. how it 
fitted into the scheme of clandestine operations. It also gave 
me an opportunity to- get a good view of the intelligence 
community, too: the National Security Agency, the DIA" 

(Defense Intelligence Agency), the national reconnaissance 
organization— the whole bit. And I started to see the politics 
within the community and the politics between the com- 
munity and the outside. This change of perspective during 
those three years had a profound effect on me, because I 
began to see things 1 didn’t like.” 

With many of his lifelong views about the world shattered, ; 

Marchetti decided to abandon his chosen career. One of the 
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continues 
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i The American people should take serious- 
u» the warning from a top intelligence 
; agent that the <3A~n»r succumb to the 
.' temptation to pry inordinately into internal 
| affairs of this nation. Victor Marchetti 
‘ js campaigning for more presidential and 
; congressional control over the entire U.S. 
Intelligence community. 

His words have the ring of authority. 
He spent 16 years with the Central In- 
telligence Agency, rising eventually to a 
position in which he prepared intelligence 
. estimates for the White House. He thinks 
• the CIA is too' costly and open to too 
much military influence. . 

But, primarily, he fears that the CIA 
may, with the end of the cold war in 
Europe and the war in Vietnam, "turn 


on the United States” itself. That is, begin ; S 
operating . against student groups, political 
movements, etc. 1 

If a man of his backgound and knowledge ; 
fears such developments, then it might , 
be time for all Americans to be alert ; 
to tiie dangers. A police-type society is j 
contrary to all that America s» nds fot, i 
and one of the last things we want to , 
happen here. • 

But it could happen here, and we hope 
that the President and congress will concern . 
themselves more with this agency which 
has had, in the past, singular freedom ■ 
of action. • ■ •. i 

Americans must continue to be aware 
of dangers from within along with those 
from outside our boundaries. 1 
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: ; ' By EDUARD K. DELONG 

• OAKTON, Va. — (UPI) — Victor. Marchetti 
embarked 1G years ago on a career that was' ail 
any aspiring young spy could ask. ' * 

: But two years ago, after reaching the highest 
levels of the Central Intelligence- Agency, lie be- 
•came disenchanted with vrlvnt he perceived to be 
amorality, overwhelming military influence, waste 
and duplicity hi the»spy business. He quit. 

Fearing today tiiat the CIA may already have 

■ begun "going against the enemy Within" the 
United States as Urey may conceive it — that 
is, dissident student groups and civil rights 
organizations — Marchetti has launched a cam- 
paign for more presidential and congressional 
control over the entire U. S.' intelligence com- 
munity. 

“I THINK WE NEED to do this because we’re 
getting into an aw fully dangerous era when we 
have all this talent (for clandestine operations) in 
the CIA — and more being developed in the 
riiilitary, which is getting into clandestine ops 
.(operations) — and there just aren't that many' 
places anymore to display that talent,” Marchetti 
says. • 

‘The cold war is fading. So Is (he war in 

- Southeast Asia, except for Laos. At the same 
time, we’re getting a lot of domestic prob- 
lems. And there are people in the CIA who — it 
they aren’t right now actually already rumiing 
domestic operations against student groups, black 
riiovenients-and the like — are certainly consider- 
ing it. 

•» Tin’s is going to get. to be ■■very templing,” 
March, etti said in a recent interview at his com- 
fortable home in Oaklon, a Washington suburb 
where many CIA men live. 

“There’ll be a great temptation for these people 
to suggest operations and for a President to ap- 
prove (hem or to kind of look the other way. You 
have the danger of intelligence aiming against the 
nation itself, going against ‘the enemy within;’ ” 
MARCHETTI SPEAKS of.. the CIA from an 
insider's point of view. ■ 

• At -Pennsylvania State University he 
deliberately, prepared himself for an intelligence, 
career, graduating in 19.» with adegreein 
Russian studies and history. 

Through a professor secretly on the CIA payroll- 
as a talent scout, Marchetti betted the prize all' 
would-be spies dream of — an immediate job Offer 
from the CIA. The offer came during a secret- 
meeting in a hotel room, set up by a stranger who 
telephoned and identified himself only as “a friend ’ 
of your brother." 

. Marchetti spent one'year as a CIA agent in the 
field and 10 more as an analyst of intelligence 
relating to the Soviet Union, rising through the 
ranks # imtil lie was helping -prepare the national 
intelligence estimates for the White House. •. 

- During Ibis ppi-iod, Marchetti says, “I was a 
hawk. I believed in wifat we were doing.” 

- THEN HE WAS l'KCDICTEl) (pthe exerufjwy 
staff of the CIA, movh&|aPPQM£q 1 fii^ tSp 
floor of the acenev’s hcadmia i ters across the Po- 
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For -three years he worked as special assistant; 
lo the CIA chief of plans, programj and budget- 
ing; as special assistant lo the CIA’s executive 
director; and as executive assistant to the agen- 
cy’s deputy director, Vice Adm. Rufus L. Taylor. 

“This put me in a very rare position within the 
agejicv and within the intelligence community in 
general, in that I was in a place where it was 
being ail pulled together,” Marchetti said. 

“I could see how intelligence analysis was 
done, and how it fitted into the scheme of 
clandestine operations. It also gave me an oppor- 
'tunity to get a good view of the intelligence com- 
munity, too. The National Security Agency. The 
DIA (Defense Intelligence Agency). The National 
Reconnaissance Organization. The whole bit. 

- “And I started (o see the polilics/within the 
community ar.d (he politics between Die communi- 
ty and the outside. This change of| 
perspective during those three 
years had a profound effe-.S on] 
me, because I began to see things 
I didn’t like.” 


WITH many of his life-long 
views about- the world shattered, 
Marchetti decided to abandon his 
chosen career. One of the last 
things he did at the CIA was to 
explain to Director Richard Helms 
why he was leaving. 

"I told him I thought the in- 
telligence community and the in-' 
. telligence ageney were too big and 
' too costly, that I thought there 
was too much military influence 
otv intelligence — and very bad 
effects from tiiat — and that I felt 
the need for more control and 
more direction. . ' . . 

"The clandestine attitude, the 
amorality of it ail, the cold war 
mentality — these kinds of things 
made me feel the agency was 
really out of step with the times," 
Marchetti said. 

"We parted friends. I cried all 
The way home.” 

Marchetti, 41. hardly looks the 
stereotype of a man who spent 14 
years in the CIA. 

. His dark rimmed glasses, full 
face, slightly stout figure, soft 
voice, curly black hair and bushy 
sideburns would seem more at 
jhome on a college campus. He 
(pronounces his same the Italian 
(way — Mavketti. . . ^ 

MAltCHETTf’S first impulse 
after "quitting the CIA was to write 
a non-fiction account of whaf was! 
wrong with the U. S. intelligence; 
communiiV. But, he said, he could] 
not bring himself to do it then. - 

Instead he wrote a spy novel, 
“a reaction to the .James Bond 
and British spy s t ory 
stereotypes," which he says looks 
at- 1 tiie intelligence business 
realistically from the heardqtiar-' 
tors point of view he knows so 
well. 

The novel, “The Rope Dancer,” 
was published last month. It is a 
thinly disguised view of the inner 
straggle over Vietnam and 


CIA, the Pentagon and (he White 
House under President Johnson. 

Writing tiie novel took a year. 
Then came two tries at non-fiction 
articles, one rejected as too dull 
and the other turned down as too 
chatty, and a start on a second 
novel. ■ 

But Marchetti said the need for 
intelligence reform continued to 
gnaw at him, and as his first novel . 
was about to come out he came ' 
] into contact with others who 
■ agreed with him, including- Rep. 
'Herman Badillo, D-N.Y. 1 
I Now', Marchetti said, tiie sec- 
ond novel has been laid aside so 
the can devote full time to a cam-' 
paign for reform, 

ALTHOUGH NOW' a dove, 
particularly on .Vietnam which 
he calls an unwinnable war to 
“support .a . crooked, corrupt i 
■regime that cannot even run an 
election that looks honqst,” 
Marchetti says he still believes 
strongly in the need' for ■ in- 
telligence collection. 

“It’s a fact of life,” he said. 
“For your own protection, you 
need to know what other people 
are thinking. 

“But intelligence is now a $6 
billion a year business, and that is 
just too big. It can be done, for a 
lot less, and perhaps done better 
when you cutout (lie waste." 

For instance, Marchetti said, 
the National Security Agency — 
charged in part with trying to! 
decode intercepted messages of; 
foreign governments — wastes' 
about half its jl billion yearly 
budget. ■ ' 


j "They have boxcars full of 
I tapes up at Ft. Meade that are 10 
years old. Boxcars, full! Because 
in intercepting Soviet (radio) 
communications, for instance, the 
Soviets are just as sophisticated 
as we are in scrambler systems. It 
iq almost a technical impossibility 
to break a scrambled, coded 
message. . . 

. “So they just keep collecting 
the stuff and putting it in boxcars. 
They continue to listen all over the 
world. They continue to spend 
fortunes trying to duplicate the 
Soviet (scrambling and encoding) 
computers,” he said. 

"By tiie time someone can 
break it, a decade or two has gone 
by. So you find out what they were 
thinking 20 years ago. So what?” 

i MARCHETTI said at one time 
a national intelligence review 
; board tried to cut out an expensive 
, NSA r»vncrrr» rvi fV 

I 


JNSA program . that analysts 
agreed was' useless. The CIA 
director, he' said, wrote a 
memorandum recommending the 
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- By NANCY GILBERT 
: *Tlie Youth Service 

To riot or not to viol? That 
is the question that faces most 
students these days at some 
point in their high school or 
college years. And in a recent 
survey 72.3 per cent answered 
in the negative when asked if 
Ihey would participate in a 
riot. 

Surprisingly, more girls 
than boys said they would be 
willing to make this form of 
protest, and more than twice 
as many high school ns col- 
lege students indicated their 
readiness to take violent ac- 
Uon. 

For most of those who were 
against the idea it is a mailer 
of principle, but some admit- 
ted that they were afraid of 
getting hurt. Many pointed out 
that this was not the best -way 
to get things accomplished. 

“Rioting is not the proper 
way to get yourself heard,” 
says David Behne, 20, of Iiub- 
bard, phio. “Through the pro- 
per channels is the better 
way.” “I am against any form 
of violence because I don’t 
think it gets you anywhere,” 
agrees Jean Frost, 19, of State 
College, Pa. 

“I think talking things, out., 
with other people is a lot bet- 
ter than throwing things and 
shouting,” declares Gail Hol- 
lys, 17, of Miami, Fla. Steven 


W 

Caballero, 17, of Englewood 
Cliffs, N-J., notes that “A riot 
is disorder and violence, two 
| of the things that hinder unity 
and peace.” 

Those who would be willing 
to participate often explained 
that they could do so only it' 
the purpose was of great im- 
, portancc to them and if they 
thought it was right. Donald 
Cohen, IS, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
would use this means if he felt 
it was the only way in which 
some problem could be solved. 

"There are times when ac- 
tion has to be taken and it is 
your responsibility to take it, 
no matter what the consequ- 
ences, but it lias to be some- 
thing 'worthwhile,” insists 
Alfred Driscoll, 19, cf Boston. 

George Cuttler, 20, of Louis- 
ville, Kv., concurs: “Unfor- 
tunately many of the most im- 
portant issues being dealt with 
today have been raised be- 



cause people rioted and made 
them public; otherwise we 
still wouldn’t have civil rights,., 
etc.” 

“If I believed in something I 
would try my hardest to make 
, other people believe in it too, 
and sometimes to do this you 
have to riot,” says Michele 
Green, 19, also of Louisville. 

■ Of those polled 26.9 per cent 
reported that their schoo! had 
some kind of student uprising 
last year, with the fewest insl- 


oeeurring in the North Central 
states and the most in. the 
South. 

Though only three out of 10 
boys and girls believe the gov- 
ernment generally is handling 
s:udent riots in the best way 
possible, 63.7 per cent do think 
the FBI and the. CIA are justi- 
fied in keeping’ ITles’ bn stu- 
dents participating in them. 
The South is most in agree- 
ment with this policy, as are 
more collegians than high 
schoolers. 

“The FBI and CIA are there 
to guard the security of our 
country and anybody who 
does something against it 
should be investigated,” main- 
tains Ellen Potters, 17, of East 
Haven, Conn. “They need to 
find out why it ever hap- 
pened,” says Nancy Tremont, 
19, of Pittsburgh. “This way 
they can check on the people 
and find out who is really re- 
sponsible.” 

Others are against the prac- 
tice. "Nobody has the right to 
check on people and give them 
a bad name because they 
sinod for something they be- 
lieve in. It’s not democratic,” 
says Claudia IVelish, 18, of 
Houston, Tex. 

Alan Stoats, 19, of New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., sees it as a start 
of something more sinister: 

' In my eyes both agencies 
conducting themselves this 
way is the beginning of an Or- 
wellian society like that de- 
scribed in 1984,” he said. 


:/ 
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By Brett Scierom 
(Second in a series) 

A revolutionary film dedicated 
to the Communist guerrilla, Che 
Guevara, was shown at Hinton 
; Center and again at Fresr.o State 
College over the weekend of Au- 
gust 13 and 15. 

I attended the showing of this 
film. It was a documentary on 
' Argentina entitled "The Hour of the 
[•Furnaces.” It said that Cuba was 
| the first free country in Latin 
America and called for unity in the 
war against the United States. 

The Hinton Center, which was. 
, mainly built and supported with 
taxpayer’s money, showed the 
film on August 13. It was shown 
at FSC on August 15. 

The film was brought to Fresno 
by one. of the managers of the 
Shan ti Co-op Bookstore, which is 

located a few blocks south of Fres- 
no City College. He told me he 
hopes to use the funds received 
from the Fresno State College 
. showing to bring the second part 
of the same film to Fresno. He 
says the second part is even more 
"controversial” than the film I 
saw. 

‘ -The Shanti Bookstore sells rad- 
ical literature on both violent and 
non-violent revolution. The man- 
ager said he believed in non- 
violence, but that he brought the. 
film to Fresno in order to educate 
the people about violence. How- 
ever, nothing was said either before 
or after the showing of the films 
about non-violence.- The film itself 
advocated revolutionary violence 
and hatred. 

Although much of the film dealt 
with poverty in Latin America, it 


was decidedly anti-American. The 
United States was blamed for pov- 
erty in South America and was 
repeatedly labeled as a neo-colonial 
force. Even the Peace Corps was 
,seen as part of American neo- 
colonialism. 

The film also charged that, all 
means of communication are 
controlled by the Central Intelli- 
gence AgencyjfCIA). The Commu- 
nist Viet Cong"were' r ^iiovih as a 
reaction against American imper- 
ialism. The film proposed that re- 
bellion and organization for rev- 
olution was the answer to prob- 
lems in Latin America. 

. The opening scenes of the movie 
showed demonstrations and vio- 
lence and it was made plain that 
the United States was the cause 
of violence in Latin America. The 

film proposed that a people with- 
out hate cannot triumph and that 
a long, cruel war is necessary. The 
film ends with a picture of Com- 
munist Che Guevara after he had 
been killed by the Bolivian Army.- 
As the viewer sees Guevara’s body 
lying there, the narrator calls for 
revolutionary violence. 

The film, "The Hour of 1 the 
Furnaces” is distributed by the 
Third World Cinema Group of 
Berkeley. Other films offered by 
them include interview's with guer- 
rilla Regis Debray, Marxist Sal- 
vador Allende, and one of the Arab 
terrorist organizations, A1 Fateh.' 

After the film was shown, the 
movie projector asked for dona- 
tions to bring the second part of 
the film, to Fresno. Most people 
in the audience gave him some 
money. - .... i 
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Dossier 


To the Editor: , , . , 

There comes . a time In every na* 

•- - tion’s history when that nation must 

begin .to question why it exists, for 
whom does it exist, and what changes 
are necessary in order to insure its 
future existence. . . 

As to tire first two, the answers 
are easily ascertained. But the latter 
proposition requires introspection.' 

Within tire past month there havo 
been a great many people talking 
about the. impending danger of Gov- 
ernment-sponsored secret ' organiza- 
tions and the threat that., those 
organizations may have on ' the / 
stability of America — ' F.B.I., C.I.A., v 
J. Edgar Hoover, et cl. 

Among those crying out in . the 
wilderness are Michigan law profes- 
sor Arthur R. Miller and Senator Sam y 
Ervin. They have been crying out for 
a long tune, but only now are they 
being heard. We arc coming danger- 
ously close to a "dossier dictatorship” 
as predicted by Professor Miller, ; 

This new revelation has hit such 
individuals as Senator Ed Muskie, Rep- 
resentative Hale Boggs, et cl With 
the recent "coup” on the F.B.I. files 
in Pennsylvania, it became quite 'evi- 
dent that the trusted bureaucracy of 
J. Edgar Hoover has now turned upon 
those who "march to the beat of a 
different drum” to preserve his future 
and protect tills country. 

For example, Senator Muskie, Repre- 
■ • . sentative Boggs and my former em- 

ployer and friend Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey — no doubt because of his 
liberal views on various issues — have 
fallen victims to -the lurking evil of 
the "dossier dictatorship.” Such activi- 
ties on the part of the F.B.I., C.I.A., 
et al, have a "chilling effect” on First 
Amendment rights. 

Yet, despite the incantation s of many 
people, the director of the C.I.A., Rich- y 
ard Helms, tells the American public 
that such agencies as the C.I.A. are 
‘.'necessary to the survival of a demo- 
cratic society” and goes on to ask tho 
nation to “take it on faith that we 
■ too ate honorable men dcVoted to their 
service.” ' - 

Mr. Helms’ reasoning is tragic. It re* 

. • • calls I-ord Acton’s historic warning on 

power: “Power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” ■ 
America must be awakened from 
her deep slumber and realize .the. 
frightening nightmare she has been 
having is a potential reality— ■®n Jm- . 
minent reality. . v 

We must realize that the Peters of 
the country do not shout wolf for want 
of a wolf: A wolf does exist in tho’ 
form of J. Edgar Hoover, the F.B.I., 
Army Intelligence, the C.I.A., et al 
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LAW OFFICERS GE1 
A STUDENT NOD 

CUPERTINO, Calif. (AP) 

— All narcotics officers, FBI / 

agents and members of the •/ 
.Central Intelligence Agency 
will get a cash discount on 
admission to student activi- 
ties at Deanza Junior Col- 
lege. 

The college’s student 
council approved unanimous- 
ly yesterday the 20 percent 
discount for agents who 
show proper identification. 
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Idwin Black , a free-lance writer 
■pent three months investigating the 
!r edit bureau industry in Chicago. This 
s the first of his two-part series. 

By Edwin Blade 


¥ -* • 
<j]j OSSSPII CURRY— Chicago salesman 

with a wife and cliild, two-bedroom 
home, one car, a dog and a color 
TV— decided it was time to move up to a 
better paying job. So Joe applied to a 
new company, was interviewed and 
hired. Wonderful, right? 

Wonderful, wrong. Because row, Joe 
is working day after day with a boss 
who knows how long it takes him to pay 
bills, and what bills he didn't pay last 
month, from whom and how often he 
borrows money, whom his close friends 
are, what his neighbors think of 
him— and worst of all, that ha was sued 
by his former wife five years ago for 
nonpayment of alimony. 

Shocking? Not to the boss, who checks 
into the personal life of possible 
employes every day. It’s routine, and as 
easy as picking up the phone and dialing 
the number of the credit bureau. 

Every transaction you make, cash or 
credit, is a possible entry into your ovm 
credit history. Since you reached 21, 
your life has been capsulizsd on 
computer tape and index cards and filed 
with the credit bureau. 

And that information is available, not 
only to employers and creditors, but to 
detective agencies, the federal govern- 
ment, and even your next door neighbors. 
It amounts to a giant credit shadow, 
lurking behind you every step of the 
way. . 



LJ 



: c 



_/redit defined is simply trust, from 
the Latin word credo, which means "I 
believe.” A retail store or mail-order 
house will trust you with merchandise or 
sendees on your promise to pay- 
Without this magical American 
phenomenon, large department stores 
would lose 00 per cent of their 
business, chain stores 40 per cent, and 
the economy in general would shrivel. 

Credit sales are so important that 

Approved For Re' 


J. C. Penney didn't mind spending over cut of state. ? 

(20 million last year to support its To illustrate how accessible these 
charge and revolving charge accounts confidential reports are, I Detained a full 
department ■ report on a business friend thru five 

_ . ! different bureaus. C. B. C. C. released 

To minimize the high risk©! granting ^ jnformatioa to a doctor friend of 

credit an entire maustry has been n0stered with the bureau. TRW 
created— the credit bureau industry. In ^ re]gased ths ^formation to 

Chicago, creditors utilize three major irking in a small clothing shop, 

consumer credit reporting btu-eaos- Bureau blindly co- 

Crcrn Bureau of Cocx County Ckcago. * a usad CfiJ> salesraan . Aod 
Credit Bureau and TRW Credit Data. ^ ^ Jnin5r bureaus co-operated 

crify 
department 

ccgo-srea individuals. £tore> and then called again using that 
Each file contains an address find cpdc imm b gr . 

employment liistory, a complete list cf ^RW Credit Data is a national service 
existing credit accounts or purchases, jj iat stores aU ^ re cords in an expansive 
1 the length of time it took to pay the computer complex in California. TRW 
bills, any existing unpaid bills, any h „ s i n f orm ation on four million Chicago 
financial lawsuits including full docket area reS 5dents along with millions of in- 
details, any liens, any bank accounts, divkhla]s in 0 < Aer cities, but limits its 
nay loans, any inquiries from any other re p 0rts strictly to consumer ci’edit 
creditors and anything else of surface reports tco character reports]. It 
interest to any business concern con- ^a^tains a unique "pretest code” to 
tempIatiBg extending any credit of any indicate whether a consumer disputes an 
size, on any terms. unpaid bill and will not deliver ia- 

Altho most of this data is now stored formation to any seekers except those 
manually in long rows of metal files, Who grant credit. This at least excludes 
C. B. C. C. by July 1, - will convert defective agencies and kindred snoops, 
totally to CHEONUS, a gigantic com- .Chicago Credit Bureau, the city’s first 
puter system that retrieves complete credit bureau, is as yet uncomputerized. 
files in less than a second. For under $2, It follows a credit check philosophy 
tliis information is available to any similar to TRW’s, but oners an extra 
registered C. B. C. C. subscriber. „ service to its hundreds of Chicagoland 
- - - •; clients: confidential character reports 

' which are written evaluations of a 
consumer’s "personal history, char- 
acter, integrity, credit record and 
health.” to Quote the current pamphlet. 

..... a J 


/ho can subscribe? Retail establish- 
ments, oil companies, airlines, banks, 


loan companies, detective agencies, These confidential reports are available 
government agencies, private social subscribers for $5 each and to 
clubs, doctors, dentists, lawyers— any nonsubscrihers [inquirers with only an 
legitimate businessman or company, occasional need] for 010 each. 

The subscriber merely phones ip his’ WJj .. ]e Chicago credit Bureau limits 
identification code and the facts are ttese prc fq es °to its credit extending 
immediately found and read over the cJ}en t s cthor bureaus offer much more 
phone. For an additional charge, a typed detai!ed repor ts to almost anyone. For 
copy will be mailed. No purpose need be . J5 credit Bureau of Cook County sells 
given. It’s that simple and happens ca p a “p-code” report ["P” . 

4 thousands of times each day from 3,2C0 ^ tr ,„ r :,._f Ar _ n QTP? mi.pji_ pieties areJhoro 




ANOTHER REICHSTAG ATTEMPT 4 of provocateurs with the perverse "intent of dis- 

The bombing of the Capitol building has all the crediting the peace movement. Thus instead of 
earmarks of a crude reincarnation of the burning vindicating their nefarious undertakings they will 

of the Reichstag three and a half decades ago. become further besmirched and their effectiveness 

Then the nazis on the verge of seizing power in still more eroded. It is time for the astute and patri- 
Germany, but lacking public support, craved for otic citizens who love our country to stop this under- 

some dramatic event to give them a boost. Hitler handedness and prevent further loss of "prestige 

boisterously proclaimed that the destruction of the and the contempt of world opinion. ' * 

Capitol building was the incendiary contrivance of W. C. SANDBERG, Cleveland. Ohio 

communists. 


Now the hawks in this country find themselves 
ideologically bankrupt. The large majority of the 
people believe that most of the high ranking mili- J 
tary, including the CIA, are war criminals. The 
war mongers are in desperate need of some dramat- 
ic occurence to give them a boost. The bombing of 
the capitol is such an event. There are amongst 
them unscrupulous agents assiduously striving to 
shift the onus onto their political opponents. 

' The nazis, notwithstanding their unprincipled 
use of power, were unable to secure the conviction 
of Georgi Dimitrov, the Bulgarian communist 
leader, whom they had singled out to be the scape- 
goat. Instead, in the course of the trial, and of time.- 
the nazis themselves were exposed as the perpetra- 
tors of the crime. - 


In the course of events it will become clear that 
the Capitol building bombing is the contrivance 
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Comic Mort Sahl, who was 
gaffing the establishment before 
a large segment of the country 
decided that was a treasonous 
pursuit, is still gaffing it. 
i Bast night at Olympic College, 

■Sabi delivered a scattergun con- 
jdemnation of the state of the 
/union, hitting the administra- 
tion, military. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, organized re- 
iligion, his fellow comedians, 
consumerists like Ralph Nader 
and the media. 

He painted a picture of a CIA 
: agent behind every tree, respon- 
sible for the killing of John F. 
and Robert F. Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King, for the 
nomination of Gen. Curtis Le- 
May as George Wallace's run- 
ning mate in 1958 and for much 
campus violence. 

iA Students should assume every- 
jone is with the CIA until they 
.prove otherwise, Sahl said, and 
'when someone new with left- 
;wing credentials appears on 
.the scene, “be a little rnorepar- 
janoic.” 

1 The CIA, he claimed, has 
spent 70 per cent of its budget 
in recent years inside the coun- 
try. He cited instances in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., at UCLA and in 
Chicago and New York in which 
he said paid police- .informers 
or government agents led or 
were prominent in student viol- 
ence, ' 

"If no one on your campus' 
blows anything up, write to 
Washington. They’ll ! send you 
someone directly.” . / ' " 

. CIA is good at what it* 

Coes, though, Sahl tacitly--- ad- 
mitted. “The CIA’ 'owned Laos 
: :? r i° >’ 0;irs and We didn’t know 
f’wThe Army was. in there for 
. .ah hour and a half and had its 
•footprints ell over the walls.” . . lr . Q - r • 

1; ,J?n President Nixon, ho said - , MOR( SAhL PA. 
.1 Taltc about insulated!” .Both 'jv- 
■ . K en-lSJ- visibly. -iA 
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ADS FROM WEDNESDAY'S SUN k'' 
si-talking satirist speaks at OC ., : J-'.-v- 

.. -'■■■: ■•-•■v. —Sun Photo by Richard EilisJh, 


strain after a short 'tins’.®; cY: 
fice, but “look at Nfcfori. ■* : 
What, ine- worry?” k ; , . 

\ He said the Presidcnthes tokl 
him his favorite position in talk- 
ing to a group® standing- with 
a group in a circlo around him 
— so 'that ho. can astumo any 
position' easily ‘-'v/hlch Js'my 
basic cbisctloa' to him,” A-- .'. : 

JFK 'never' received- a proper 
autopsy, ' he said,' because lie 
■xio.3 flown'-cut of Texas, * where 
state law; requires a pesf-mem* 
tern on anyone v/ho’r. killed, to, 
Washington, . where : au’ 'Army] 
major general allegedly inti mi-,; 
dated ColA Pierro Finch, ‘.thy 

■‘examining medic, . intoy doing 
j practically ' nothing. jv : v /;■ , •4. 

, i Sahl -claimed Kennedy:- was 
shot from in front, net from in 
hack as the \7arren Resortsays. 
)“The . Warren - Report . cost $7 
.'million and doesn’t tell you any- 
thing "-ebsut how the president 
.was killed, " he said, 
i He saw a similar plot in Rev. 
Martin Luther King’s murder,' 
and the go vernm cut’s .subsequent 
reluctance to -tiy- Jaracy' Earl 
Ray, putting him. away for 55 
years .on, a guilty plea instead., 

:He/bl 3 sted .Bob Hope as ai 
hired government men: “A »otj 
; ■ ■ . . ■ " i 

of people say he’s s great pat- 
riot, but I’ve never heard. any- 
one say he’s funny. John V/aynb 
; is 'also a great patriot.' I felt 
■sorry for him during V/or'd War 
■II,;. biting his lip becauso he 
couldn’t go enlist." . • • .... 

;n J “A lot of comedians sajf'wheri 
jthings arc this serious, you can’t 
ijoke about them. But you can 
.Joke; about anything.” . -V 

b ; .He • admitted, -however, .that 
his drawing power is now .limited 
pretty much, to colleges, -.“Most 
audiences can’t be joked 'with 
because; they’re threatened,”: 
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Incredible 

The House has voted by a whopping 298 to 
75 to give its Internal Security Committee 
(formerly Un-American Activities Committee) 
a record $570,000 budget. The vote also rejects 
an Administration Committee proposal that the 
sum be held to the previous record high of only 
$450,000. This means the Internal Security Com- 
mittee will receive more than many of the 
traditional standing committees of Congress but, 
of course, Chairman Ichord of Missouri assured 
members that the group needed the funds to 
investigate whether Communists directed recent 
antiwar demonstrations. 

Thirty years ago the committee was investi- 
gating whether Communists directed appeals 
for better welfare payments and New Deal leg- 
islation. Today, the suspects naturally include 
those who want peace in the world, civil rights 
at home, or anything else worth demonstrating 
for. Representative Drinan of Massachusetts, a 
Roman Catholic priest and member of the com- 
mittee, says such suspects add 700,000 names, 
of individuals or groups to the committee files. 

Considering total appropriations for the sub- 
versive-hunters through the years, the expendi- 
ture comes to something like $13 a name. It 
is a small sum, perhaps, to guarantee the nation 
against the threat posed by some worthy causes. 
What with the Ichord committee, the CIA, the 
FBI, and the intelligence branches of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, not to mention the Secret 
Service, many Americans will sleep better 
knowing they are safer from subversion. , 
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Skolmck tall- 


r 
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■on LdA -set ••• ^ 

V- 

^.Sherman Skolnick, legal re- • 
•searcher, -will speak at 7:30 tonight ,. 
'in room 141 Commerce .West on ' 
•“The Courts, the CIA, and the 
.Army Spies.” 

Skolnick, called a “legal gad- 
fly,” has been active in move- 
ments for judicial reform and has 
charged in federal court that the 
FBI is linked to the assasination of ‘ 
John F. Kennedy. 

He has also charged that the 
CIA is involved in many levels of 
society, including the peace move- 
ment and that till: CIA worked in 
the Chicago Conspiracy S trial to 
discredit the peace movement. 
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I 2>y /!/■/ Bnchwald 

s . * 

What happened to all the antiwar protestors of yestcr- 

- year? Well, In spite of what you read in the newspapers, 

; they’re still around: Only they’re a new breed and in 
many ways much tougher. * 

I went, to an antiwar rally at the Washington Monu- 
' ment the other day with my friend Dumbarton who 
works on demonstrations for tbe Secret Service. Dum- 
. barton was dressed in dungarees, had long hair and was 
carrying a guitar which was really a very sensitive tape 
recorder. 

When we arrived at the mall we saw five bearded stu- 
dents carrying a Vietcong flag. . 

“Hey Dumbarton,” I said, “they look like anarchists.” 

“Nah,” said Dumbarton in disgust. “They’re FBI 
undercover agents. I saw them last week at Harvard.” 

- We walked around. There were six students, all with 
ipeace symbols painted on their navels, sitting in a circle 
smoking what surely smelt like grass. 

“Look, Dumbarton,” i said excitedly. “Communists.” 

Dumbarton shook his head in disgust. “They’re from 
the Naval Civilian Intelligence Unit. The guy waving the 
photograph of IIo Chi Minh is really a Lt. Commander 
in the Seabees.” 

We walked away. Suddenly I said, “Dumbarton, we’re 
being followed by those four girls in dungarees.” 

Dumbarton looked around. “It’s okay. They’re from 
the Air Force Intelligence Squadron at Andrews Field.” 

“But they’re girls,” I said. 

“The Air Force always dresses their agents in drag,” 
Dumbarton said. “They don’t want their people to be 
mistaken for Naval Intelligence agents.” 

A fight broke out amongst 50 demonstrators standing 
near the speaker’s platform. They were goiug at it thick 
and heavy. 

“My God,” I said. “That looks like real trouble.” 

“Don’t get upset. Half the guys are from the Army 
Civilian Intelligence Unit at Fort Ilolibird. and the other 
half are from the Army Civilian Intelligence Unit at the 
Pentagon. 

“Each outfit claims they have jurisdiction in Washing- 
ton. You should have seen the brawl they had at draft 
headquarters a few weeks ago. After it was over both 
sides issued body counts.” 

“WTiy don’t the police break it up?” - ' 

“Most of the cops here are from the Washington, D.C., 
Undercover Squad and they don’t want to let on to any- 
one who they are.” 

The speeches began. One bearded student shouted, 
“The blankety blank blanks are not going to push us 
around. We’ll put them up against the wall.” 

“Have you got your tape machine going?” I asked 
Dumbarton. 

. “What for?” Dumbarton said. “He’s from the Internal 
Revenue Sendee Intelligence Unit. I wish he’d get a new 
speech.” 

The next speaker was introduced as a Swede who had 
just come back from Hanoi. 


“That’s the CIA’s man,” Dumbarton said in disgust. 
They have to get in the act all the time.” 

As we were listening Dumbarton suddenly froze. “You 
see those four kids over there with the ‘Free Father Ber- 
ligan’ signs? I’ve never seen them before. This could be 
the real thing.” lie turned on the tape recorder in his 
guitar .and we went over behind them/ 
i One of the students turned around, “Hey, Dumbar- 
ton,” he said in surprise, “what the hell are you doing 
• here?” • • 

“Collins,” Dumbarton said. “What are iiou doing 
here?” • • • 

“I’m with the National Park Service Anti Subversive 
Corps.” 

“You’re the last person I expected to see here,” Dum-‘ 
barton said. 

“Well, it’s better than fighting forest fires.” 
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LORDS EXPOSE AGENT - •. v 

Police .and possibly CIA- infiltration of the Young 
Lords party in New York City, coupfed with a grand 
fury investigation of the party now in progress, were 

- - revealed last weak by Young Lords Minister of Informa- 

- . tion Pablo "Yoruba" Guzrnan. He warned the party now 

(r? • . fears a conspiracy indictment against the six members of 

its central committee. . . " • 

The Lords expelled Carlo.; Aponte Feb. 7 and 
. -• ... denounced him as a police agent. A statement released 
by the party , said that Aponte, an education lieutenant 
in the New York city branch, v/as believed to be an 
agent either for the CIA or the CIC, the police 
intelligence arm of the Puerto Rican government. He was 
■- identified as a police agent by "friends in the police 
department." At the same time it was announced that 
five other agents had also infiltrated the party, but had- 
since been expelled. 1 

The grand jury investigation also coincides with the 
mysterious burglarizing of apartments belonging to 
Young Lords members in which party papers and 
• • documents have been stolen, an increase in arrests and 

• • police surveillance. The party has also continued to gro'w 

. and is opening a branch office in Puerto Rico. 
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Dick Gregory said Tuesday night th e CIA^ .n^vcontTOlhng, 
the government and is plotting for complete military takeover 
*eveTiTuaIly. He cited as evidence some reports linking the CIA 
with the assassinations of King and the- Kennedys. 

Piecing together “conspiracies” has always been an exercise 
in paranoia, but Gregory gave UM students plenty to think 
about When you start trying to put together conspiracy puz- . 
zles, it’s hard to stop. The Federal Government is a case in 
point, exhuming the Chicago 7, the Seattle 7, the Oakland 7, 
Angela Davis and the Soledad Brothers, and now the Beirigan 

Brothers, in short order ■ - . ; 

One might wonder what conspiracy is keeping the flattest 
foot of them all — J. Edgar Hoover-in office. If it were anyone 
but J. Edgar, the actions and words of the man would be 
enough to provoke any President into shoving his lard-ass off 
the scales of justice and replace him with a man whose interest 

is justice. * .... 

• Hoover hardly conducts himself with the demeanor of a high 
federal officer. His speech is laden with invective racial sluis. 
He has even felt compelled to assassinate the characters of two 
murdered American leaders, Robert Kennedy and Martin Lu- 
ther King, and that makes one think again of conspiracy. Under 
Hoover’s ‘leadership’ the FBI has evolved into a right-wing 
politicized gestapo rather than a lav/ enforcement agency.. 

Some 'of his latest insanity revolves around the Berrigan 
Brothers case. The number one G-man revealed this insidious 
plot last November in a Congressional hearing. 

He said the Berrigan Brothers, both Catholic priests, were 
planning to bomb underground heating ducts in Washington. 
D.C., and kidnap Presidential Adviser Henry Kissingei in an 
attempt to force the government out of Indochina and intc 
releasing all political prisoners. They allegedly accomplished 
this plotting, by the way, while serving -time for destroying 
draft records. 

First of all, if there was a plot, Hoover disrupted any intel- 
ligence operations by blabbing in public. Secondly, if the Berr 
rigans are ever hauled into court, the defense could, move for 
a mistrial on the grounds of adverse publicity.- 

Hoover Cites as overt acts of conspiracy 'alleged messages 
passed fro.m Father .Phillip Berrigan to a nun outside the 
prison, and a visit she supposedly made to the heating tunnels. 
Of course anyone who’s ever watched Perry Mason can see 

there’s conspiracy afoot there. . . ‘ 

Rep. William Andersoh, D.-Tenn., a conservative who said 
he has been a “lifelong admirer of Mr. Hoover and the FBI, 
pegged the senile paranoic and his charge on the floor of Con- 
gress: • " '■ 
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Miss Drei/us is a free-lance writer working in New York, 
whose crt'cles on poUiical and social questions have appeared 
in The Realist, New York Scenes, the East Village Other, 
and elsewhere. Her book on feminism and women’s rights, 

. The Feminine Experience, will be published by Lancer in July. 

The New York left-wing political scene is as tense these 
days as a camp under siege. People will not talk freely 
on private telephones. If a call must be put through, the 
parties arrange in advance to talk from phone tooths. 

The lawyer William Kunstlcr dares not interview his 
clients . in his own office. For important client lawyer 
meetings, lie sends a secretary out to rent a hotel room 
under a pseudonym. A friend was found recently shovel- 
ing fme Afghanistan hashish into the toilet bov/1. “Gotta 
dump the stuff, w he said. “I’m being watched. They’re 
after me on political stuff, so I’m not going to give them 
a chance to get me on a dope rap.” And no political 
.meeting is complete unless there is a guessing game, in 
which all participate, as to which of those present is the 
actual representative of the police, or other law-enforce- 
ment organization. . ' . ■ 

Mot just in New York but all around the country 
people, particularly radical Left political people, feel some- 
one breathing down their necks. In addition to surveillance 
by the FBf, CIA, Army Intelligence, Navy Intelligence' 
and Air Force. Intelligence, there exists in almost every 
major city a supcrsecret department of the police, a “Red 
Squad,” dedicated to keeping an eye on the political ac- 
tivities cf the citizenry. San Francisco, Chicago, Buffalo, 

Los Angeles and New Orleans have their police snoopers. 

New York’s Red Squad is called the Bureau of Special 
Services. . 

This secret branch of the police will not be found in 
published official New York City records. Since the fiscal 
year 1966-67, the Bureau of Special Services (BOSS) 
has followed the practice of its big brother, the CIA, of 
hiding budget information in appropriations for ether 
agencies. In 1967, a payroll for seventy-five civil service 
employee's was reported at $781,755. However, that fig- 
ure did not take into account moneys expended on untold 
numbers cf police informers. David Burnham, The New 
York Tirr.es’s veteran police reporter, estimated that BOSS 
expended more than $1 million that year. Since then, 
radical political activity has increased in' New York City 
and it is quite likely that BOSS’S budget is now several 
millions. • • • . 

The location of BOSS is as well hidden as its finances. 

Ray Shultz, a reporter for the underground East Village 
Other', once tried to serve a subpoena on a Red Squad 
detective. His search for the man disclosed that BOSS’S ‘ 
headquarters arc dispersed in four separate places, in- 
cluding an office in the Police Department’s Community 
Relations Department on East 22nd Street and- another 
office in the Police Athletic League Building on East 

,l2th street. Approved For Release 2001/03/04 


Buf while little is known about BOSS’S money, and 
geography, some important information is available as 
to its activities. According to the Police Department Book 
of Rules and Procedures, Section 1/34.0, BOSS, a sub- 
section of .the Bureau of Detectives, has several func- 
tions: to investigate labor disputes, to guard visiting dig- 
nitaries, to cooperate with the United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in deportation investigations, 
to maintain files on persons arrested or seizures made in 
connection with anarchistic or other 'unlawful literature 
[s/cj, and to conduct other investigations as directed by 
the Chief of Detectives or ether competent authorities. 

It is jthis power to “conduct other investigations” which 
makes BOSS a dangerous secret organization. For this 
clause permits Red Squaders to tap telephones, infiltrate 
political organizations, collect files, bug apartments and 
offices, visit people ' at their place of business to ask 
embarrassing questions, and in general to visit upon or- 
dinary citizens a host of other plagues on tlieir civil 
liberties.. ■ 

Even the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police admits that BOSS does a lot more than the official 
mandate specifies. A 1967 IACP report- said: “Actually 
these (mandated] functions have been greatly expanded 
and presently involve. surveillance over a wide range of 
public activities. Surveillances arc maintained and in- 
vestigations conducted in matters involving illicit ai.ul un- - 
lawful conduct on the part of many groups.” The police 
chiefs do r.ot note the criteria BOSS uses to determine 
“illicit and unlawful conduct.” BOSS apparently feels 
responsibility for keeping an eye on groups — the NAACP, 
for example — that most other citizens would consider ut- 
terly respectable. Last year, a BOSS detective visited vari- 
ous political and religious organizations, including the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York, a humanist sect 
esteemed in this city. The officer demanded that the 
Society file a list of its officials, members and activities 
with the Bureau. When Algernon Black, one of the 
organization’s leaders, protested to then 'Police Commis- 
sioner Howard Leary, he was told that the police were 
just conducting a “routine investigation.” 

The International Association of Chiefs of Police re- 
port on BOSS lets other cats out cf the bag. In a matter- 
of-fact, cost-efficiency-minded way, it notes some cf * 
BOSS’s most glaring bureaucratic deficiencies — and its in- 
sidious ’character. “It has already been established that 
there is an enormous amount of routine clerical work ‘ 
involved in the operation of the Bureau of Special .Services. 
During 1965 there were approximately 180,000 name 
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Mirmtemm MU Role of V°§° Agents] 


"i KANSAS CITY, Mo., Jan. 8 
(UPI)— A spokesman for the 
right-wing. Minutemen today 
said that recent acts of vio- 
lence charged to the radical 
left were the work of govern- 
ment undercover agents de- 
signed to build public support 
for restrictive legislation. 

The organization v a s 
founded by Robert Bolivcr De- 
pugh, since convicted of vio- 
lating federal firearms laws. 
, Robert Taylor, 25,' who 
identified himself as "official 
spokesman” while Depugh is 


| in the federal penitentiary at 
Levenworlh, Kan., said, "We 
have good reason to believe 
much (violence) is being per- 
petrated by the government 
through their undercover 
agents within radical organi- 
zations." - 

The purpose of such activity, 
he said, "is to cause the 
■average citizen to give the 
government a blank check as 
to putting through restrictive 
laws like the recently enacted 
anti-crime package.” 

Taylor said the Minulemen 


believe the missing H. Rap 
Brown and Stolcely Car-, 
michael "actually were .work- 
ing for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency.’ 

The Minutemcn "have 
checked into the backgrounds' 
of many other people promi- 
nent in the radical movement 
such as Abbie Iloffrnari and 
others of the Chicago Seven,” 
he said. “Many of those indi- 
viduals have parents or other 
relatives who have Stale De- 
partment connections or a CIA 
background.” 



I': 
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‘P [GUERRILLA RADIO SILENCE] 

It is not unusual for a government to deny any 
success, much less any reality, to a guerrilla move- 
ment opposing it. Batista, for instance, let out con- 
tinual rumors that Castro was smashed to smithereens 
^when he wasn’t, and the reports of Che Guevara’s 
death in Bolivia were greatly exaggerated at least a 
dozen times before the CIA could deliver a corpse to 
match the story. 

The pattern of obfuscation in the United States is 
different. It allows for screaming and hollering about 
the terrible violence that is coming down on this 
country, and then degenerates into a blubbery debate 
about whether violence, in general, is cherry, lemon 
or lime or even American at all. Since the Adminis- 
tration raising the issue of violence is itself the largest 
practitioner of that trade both at home and abroad, 
that would seem to give the boot to the question.' But 
there is a talented vice president on the prowl whose 
"opprobrious rhetoric keeps the confusion alive by 
speeches to Rotarians and other Bedouins and know- 
nothings across the Gaza strips of the midwest and 
southwest. ‘ ■ • - 

Despite all the official and unofficial outrage at 
H. Rap Brown’s assertion that violence was as Amer- 
ican as cherry pie, the National Commission on The 
Causes and Prevention of Violence took some 350,000 
words last year to say that, in fact, was the case, and 
that nonviolence was not exactly in the mainstream 
of how Americans got things done. The only thing 
new is guerrilla violence, which has never occurred 
in the United States before, but that revelation is 
apparently being saved for another commission. 

Thus the central reality of violence in society has 
become the new American cliche. But most people 
don’t bother, to differentiate among the kinds of 
violence — right wing, left wing, government, crim- 
inal, and just plain demented— instead they lump all 
violence into one burdensome rock for this age where 
Armageddon takes place on prime time. 

This tendency, promoted by the government, has 
delayed any declamatory awareness of the massive de- 
velopment in the United States of the specifically 
-calculated violence of modern guerrilla warfare. But 
•if the bombings^ continue this fall at : 'the current 
hurricane pace, it is only going to take . someone to 
say it is so and guerrilla warfare will. become a catch- 
word of the 1970’s along with women’s liberation 
and the mini skirt. Whether it will be as easily popu- 
larized and assimilated is entirely another question. 

While the government’s semantic holding action 

against guerrilla war is already slipping, it does re- 
main true that certain realities, especially unpleasant 
ones, take a long time to penetrate the American con- 
sciousness — a phenomenon social critic John Jay 
Chapman referred to as the “habitual mental distrac- 
tion” of Americans. It-, is now getting to the point, 
however, where it won’t require the services' of a 
computer to project a war out of the rapidly multi- 
plying attacks of guerrilla terrorism and sabotage. 
March of 197Q, for example, was a typical month 



without any major civil unrest or campus or ghetto 
riots. During Match there were 62 left wing guerrilla 
actions against targets in 17 states, among them: 

Selective Service Headquarters in Urbana, Illinois, 
Colorado Springs, and Boulder, Colorado were fire- 
bombed. The Minnesota Selective Service Head- 
quarters in St. Paul was.. heavily damaged when 
sprayed with- black paint in a freak sneak attack. 

Time bombs were discovered at Army installations 
in Oakland, Brooklyn, and Portland. 

A Post Office was dynamited in Seattle, the Federal 
Building was firebombed in Champaign, Illinois, and 
a courthouse blown up in Cambridge, Maryland. 

1 Firebombings and arson attacks caused light- to-ex- 
tensive damage at eight colleges, and physical attacks 
on buildings and security guards took place at the 
University of Puerto Rico and Loop City College in 
Chicago. During the same period, six high schools 
were bombed and two damaged by arson .; 

Guerrilla attacks against police took place in Rich- 
mond, Calif., Chicago, Billings, Mont., Detroit, 
Boulder, Colo., and Cleveland. Dynamite,"' firebombs 
•and sniper fire were employed in the actions. 

In Manhattan, the IBM, General Telephone and 
Mobil Oil buildings were bombed, and incendiary 
devices were set off in Bloomingdale’s and Alexan- 
der’s department stores. During the . month there 
were 1.7 bombing attacks against corporations and 
banks in eight states. 

The geometric progression of such actions tells the 
story: the 62 guerrilla actions in March, 1970 were 
roughly double those of March of the previous year 
when 39 attacks took place against schools, federal 
installations, police and corporations. In March of 
1968 there were only 14 attacks; in 1957 there were 
four; and two such instances occurred in' March of 
1966 and 1965. - 

It is surmisable that the administration does not 
require this magazine to tell it that guerrilla warfare 
is going on in the country. It should not strain even 
the competency of the FBI to uncover such shocking 
statistics. But just who is going to .tell the people is. 
something else. The government doubtless has its own 
reasons for maintaining radio silence about the guer- 
rilla war, but its semantics at times become strained. 
President Nixon, deploring violence in September in 
a major address at landlocked, conservative Kansas 
State University, went to awkward extremes to avoid ' 
the use of even the adjective “guerrilla” (except to 
refer to the “Palestinian guerrillas,” which was all 
right, apparently, because that was out of town.) In 
describing American bombers and snipers, the Presi- 
dent instead variously employed the descriptive laf’cls 
“disrupters,” “a small minority,” “destructive ac- 
tivists,” “small bands of destructionists,” “acts of 
viciousness,” “blackmail and terror,” and “assaults 
which terrorize.” 

One reason for the. Administration’s compulsive 
evasion of the term is that it just sounds so bad. Guer- 
rilla war psychologically is in the “It-can’fr-happe’n- 
here” category for America. And the admission of 


. iiwiiui the existence of guerrilla warfare would prompt a 
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host of embarrassing questions, not the least ol which 
is why can’t the government stop it? 

The fact is that every branch of the federal govern- 
ment with as much as a pinky in law enforcement is • . 

actively but furtively attempting, to catch itself some 
guerrillas. The FBI, the Secret Service, the Treasury / 

Department, the Pentagon, the CIA and even the * 

Bureau' of Mines are all in on the chase. With all the 
resources at .their disposal to monitor and supervise 
reputed, revolutionaries, it must be a matter of con- 
siderable professional and political embarrassment , 

that the combined law enforcement, military, security 
and spy establishment of the United States has been 
unable to catch even a literal handful of the thou- 
sands of underground revolutionaries who, now as' a 
matter of daily benediction, harass the government 
with sniper fire or bombs. ' . 


Guerrillas interviewed in the course of preparing 
this issue found it a matter of exultant amusement 
that the government’s intelligence system has turned 
out to be such a basket case. The Pentagon Counter 
Intelligence Analysis Division has a subversive data 
bank with 1.5 million names and even circulates a 
Jittle red book entitled “Organizations and Cities of 
Interest and Individuals of Interest.” The Secret 
•Service has indices of 100,000 radical names and 
extensive dossiers on 50,000 revolutionaries pre- 
sumed to be -dangerous. If those figures have any 
rational or scientific base, that is quite some draft 
pool for guerrilla soldiers. The FBI has 194 million 
fingerprints in its files and quick access to 264 million 
police records, 323 million medical histories, and 279 
million psychiatric dossiers. It also claims to have an 
infiltrator in a top position in every revolutionary 
group in America. Yet the nearest the FBI has gotten 
to the Weatherman is to hang their pictures in post- 
office galleries. 

To be fair to the FBI, authorities in other countries 
faced with indigenous guerrilla war of the type we are 
experiencing' in the United States have fared little 
better in capturing insurgents. In Brazil, even the 
extensive repression of a relatively up front police 
state has failed to derail measurably' the half dozen 
guerrilla groups following the teachings of Brazilian 
guerrifiaj theorist Carlos Marighclla. (Marighella’s 
Minimanual of the Urban Guerrilla, from which selec- 
tions^ are reprinted on Pg. 67 is prized as’ a crime- 
doer’s textbook by American guerillas.) Uruguay’s 
military' is also at a loss to stop the operations of the 
notorious I upamaros, whose bank robbing and kid- 
napping tactics may represent, the next stage of 
emulation by American guerrillas. 


2 
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rimed Forces 
my F Spy Anymore 



‘••.Jolted by the politics in the 
reaction to discovering that, the 
Army and Air Force have been 
.running tali' sheets . on many 


Ho xqver the 'waterfront in '.sti’a-j 
tegical affairs; including non-! 
.■military aspects of national se- 
curity. ' • • • / 

The sergeant’s disclosures to 
Sen. 'Ervin are simply another 
demonstration that all segments 
of the Washington apparatus are' 
-. . determined to do their own thing, 

misapplications of the law which regardless of what directives 
seem to bother no one but may come from the' White House 
himself. .. .; or- Congress. It wouldn’t surprise 

Vine ■filnrl A Ullllioil nc* ?-i-i Icioof i-P fVie» Tinroon ri-P 



wi v v - v a j 

Brother” activity. .to jail in case a civil commotion j n - -tli e three Armed Forces is' 

Irn ordered the Defence erupted in the Windy .City. further evidence of this Wash-/ 

Intelligence Agency to report The army says a file on pubnc i, lg ton proliferation, 
directly to him, smarting Feb- figures is necessary if the The best that erfn be said for it t 

ruarv 1st rather than to the military is to know how to j s that it helps to hold down the , 

Joint Chiefs of Staffs as it has proceed effectively should an unemployment ‘ rate. \ 

£ ... f i 0 i n <r v . .emergency arise. It would be; The common reaction with 

' ’ A -in,-'.v»aiK. . t Hivd laid on' helpful to have an idea ho\v mus t people when discovering 

Add to the effect Daley would react, for example, somebody is asking questions 

•S Sr&t fcttf must be . The justification is a half a,vd about them is one of irritation. • 
that all im e_sii 0 aun 0 musi half n;ixture . ... . V- Some, such as Adlai and Ervin, 

Having some approximation of develop an instant rath. . . 
where public figures stand on We’re with Daley, 
certain issues would be useful if there’s nothing to hide, why 


done within the fralneworlc of a 
citizen’s constitutional rights. 

We doubt if the' Secretary’s 
order will stop the snooping, but knowled g e in handling an emer rworrv? ■ - 

considering the biuha which the Forewarned is forearmed. — 

Tight of privacy argument raises Th ’ c m51itary is a j s0 interested 


today, Laird had to say some- 
' thing. From the beginning of the 
first organized society, all 'gov- 
ernments have spied on their 
peoples as well as upon one 
another and this proclivity will 
. end only if society itself blows 
apart. 

The fuss and feathers blew up 
not quite two weeks ago when 
Sen. Sam Ervin, a North 
Carolina Democrat, disclosed a 
revelation to him from a former 
Army sergeant that he had 
■ gathered information on several 
-politicos and other civilians in 
the public limelight under orders 
'from his military superiors. 


in its critics or potential critics. 
This information is also a handy 
tool when it comes to making up 
a budget or obtaining other 
favors from Capitol Hill. 

Daley apparently had the lat- 
ter in mind the other day when 
being interviewed on his feeling 
about having his name in the file. 
“My life is an open book,” wa’s 
the substance of His Honor’s 
opinion. - i 

In playing the cat and mouse 
game of intelligence and counter- 
intelligence it is impossible to 
avoid seeing things under tlie 

bed. , , . ' . 

Harry Truman thought he hacl 


^ — * nau y lumiaa ciiw u ** — 

■ Among those mentioned by the rec | uce d this over reacting back 
sergeant were Adlai Stevenson in 194 g w hen as President he 
-III the Rev. Lawlor of Chicago, ob tained Congressional authority / 
Otto Kernel-, the former governor to corra ] this security function m p 
of Illinois and now a U.S. Court tbe Central. Intelligence Agency, 
of Anneals judge, W. Clement The CIA became the statutory 

" successor to the OSS (Office of 


Stone' ‘the very wealthy Chicago 
. insurance executive, and Mayor 
Daley. 

- ■ Some other former military 
man later disclosed he had. filed 

reports on Sherman Skolnick, a xnhw cuiu *• — , 

Chicago legal researcher who confine iheiiMntclhg^nceMfmt^ 

• specializes irAppfgsvgd(F<>cKe(§^i2fil^TWQa/04h€03AvR©P80- 


Strategic Services), which FDR 
established by . executive order 
during WorP:.Wa.v H. ■ | 

, Theoretically, the Army, 
Navy and Air Force were to 
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By Karl E.- Meyer 
, and Carl Bernstein 

Washington Post Staff Writers 


: NEW YORK, Dec. 23— For 'The latter, according to 

jjust over a year, Sgt. Ralph Stein, detailed “political* ac : 

.Stein had an assignment tivities and affiliations of ini 

that lie looks back on as dividuals and their thoughts 

strange, seriocomic, scary and travels.” 

and perhaps unique in the The former sergeant' says 

annals of the United States j )e \\-%% supposed to collect 

*■ . nA ■ , ,. information on, suspected 

“radical desk” in the Army’s radical individuals and or- 

counterintelligence analysis ganizalions before the news r 

.branch, and was ^ greeted papers did. He recalls being 

wil ‘V, a , win K as ’\ ew exhorted by superiors, "Beat 

Left” when he came to his / ‘ ’ 

office in Alexandria, Va. the A p > ^- e ?^ 1S 1 

t The office itself was un- lark work, he said, included 
usual. It was set up like a briefing generals on the ac- 
newsroom, equipped with tivities pf those listed on the 
wire service tickers and tele- index cards and dossiers. ; 
printer that fed data not On -Clip occasion lie was 
only to the “radical desk” summoned to CIA head-, 
but to a “right wing desk” quarters to brief the agency 
and a “racial desk,” all of on West Coast underground 
them concerned with, purely papers such as the Berkeley 
domestic politics. .(Calif.) Barb. “They seemed 

■S.tein' says his task was to to have the idea that the 
keep an eye oji thousands of papers were getting money 
" * from* from abroad. I tried to tell 

AmClieam, . r '. ", tVipm nflim-vuicr* anrl crimp nf 



re™ r ir Smirell «“■> S?™?; °! 

pop .hirers to collcso the *&*»'»* 


clergymen, formei Washm^ 

-ton school board member , , , . 

ion siuiuji . niViPi'c Stem talked . about this 

Julius Hobson and o c - ^ othcr j nc i den{s in j ntcr . 

who ^ were deenied v “rad- views today that threw fresh 
icals.’! light on the growing cohtro- 

Such ‘Washington person- ve rsy over alleged meddling 
alities and organizations as in domestic politics by Army 
Pride, Inc., _ Rufus (Catfish) undercover agents. Last 
Mayfield, New Mobilization i vee ^ another former serg- 
coordinator . Sam Brown cant, John M. O’Brien, 
land the' local Southern charged that Army snoopers 
Christian Leadership Con- spied on Sen. Adlai Steven: 

ference “were- kept under s ? n ., m a . nd f, 0 ™ 800 othsr 
constant surveillance by the ciulians in Illinois. 

v * A ct-oH rrv m C 


Army,” according to Stein. 


Asked to comment on 


Stein said that members Stein’s assertions, a Depart- 
' 4 - ,i C ii, Ti-ifr-ni ment of the Army spokes- 

° f the A ™ Li 1 n men referred lo a statement 

gence group, s latioi ed m made ^ ^ lf} fay Army 

^ i tim general counsel Robert E. 

cL S p f Jordan and said, “It still 

i SCLC s P°er Peoi • s ' stands.” That statement said: 

• P ai 2n. regularly attenoed ^ have £ecn a number o£ 

■ meetings of such supp se allegations that Army inlcl- 
radical orgamzat ons as jjg ence p ersonn cl have in 


the New Mobe and the 


the past gathered informa- 


NAACP and made photo- £ j on abou£ political figures, 
graphs and video tape re- Tlle j3 e p ar t m ent of Defense 
,.cordings of participants in anc ; tbe Department of the 
■ Washington demonstrations. ^ rm y arCj 0 { CO urse, grave- 
. - The information, lie said, jy concei . ne( j about these re* 
eventually reached his^ desk p 0r£s anc i we are checking 
-in the office of the Assistant j n ^ 0 ti, c:n a t this time.” 

„ Chief of Staff for Intelli- jf 0 \v 2,7, Stein joined the 
gcncc, where Stem says it Army in October, 1905, at- 

was placed in “personal or - 

. organization dossiers,” mi- 
crofilm data banks and "ex- 
tensive card files.” , • . 


tended Army Intelligence based Nationai Socialist 
School and served in South ivi,!,. , „„ , 

Korea for 13 months before " hllc Peoplos Palty < accold ' 
being assigned — with a “top *° Stein. , I 

secret” clearance — to the Stein says the billy elect- 
“radical.desk” in July, 1967. e d official he recalls on his 
He was discharged with the lists was . Julian Bond, a 
rank of' Sergeant in October, black member of. the Gcor- 
1968, and noiWlives in Flush- g ,- a Legislature, but other 
ing, N-Y. Ke- is now a stu- public officials, lie said, 
dent in the new school for would figure in the files if 
social research. they spoke, at meetings or- 

. He says that the Detroit ganized by radicals or anti-, 
riots - of 1967 provided the war liberals, 
impetus for setting. up the The three desk officers 
three desks, and that he was pooled information in a 
told the venture was “a spirit of competitive corn- 
pilot program” to help the aradarie. But Stein also rc- 
Army fulfill its civil disturb- members worried debates 
mee role. His office was about the implications of the 
originally located in down- operation. He says; 
town Alexandria,' but was “Several of us were in- 

later moved to ' a campus cfeaslngly alarmed, because, 
building at the Northern what we were doing was en- 
Virginia Community Col- tirely unconstitutional. We 
lege. The move was tried lo put pressure 
prompted, he says, by seen- through channels to close 
nty fears after an antiwar the office, but we couldn’t 
march on the Pentagon in refuse to do the work, be-. 
October, 1937. - cause we had no support 

At the “radical desk,” he outside, 
asserts, his job was to sift “At the time I had no idea 
through detailed FBI and vhat could be dope with com- 
Army intelligence reports puters — I. now know, and it 
that piled up daily on his frightens me to death. There 
desk, and to be ready .to 'is no computer that cannot 
brief superiors on the politi-’ be broken into by electro-- 
cal activities of thousands \ nic means. People can tap 
of Americans. r computerized data banks, 

Those under surveillance, you won’t even be aware of 
he' says, ranged from known it. 

Communists like Gus Hall “And here we were 'put- 
to antiwar liberals Dr. Ben- ting into data banks unveri- 
jamin Spock and Yale Chap- fied reports on the political 
lain William Sloane Coffin and sexual lives of thousand 
and to entertainers Jane of Americans. I hate to use 
Fonda, Joan Baez and Arlo the term 1984, which sounds; 
Guthrie. Also on his lists hackneyed, but the potential 
were Army Brig. Gen. Hugh of computers makes 1984 
Hester (ret.), a critic of rnili- read like a fairy tale.” 
tarism, and Hear Adrn. Ar- According to Stein, "prac- 
nolci E. True (ret.), now a tically none of the infonna- 
professor of meteorology at lion” collected by the 316th 
San Jose Staler College, an Military Intelligence Group 
opponent of tne \iolnam j n Washington dealt with 
wa i:„. . civil disturbances — “al- 

•wpn 1 i a p 1S / 4 ial , t le / though that was its osten- 
laeial desk kept track of e .m» r,i,rer.r.c.o >> 


kept track of sible purpose.' 
everyone from moderates, information on Hobson, 

tn' C 5 /"♦ I RC v w ’ dl , le ^- AIa .vlield (then active in 
toi of the NAACP, to black pride, Inc., the black private, 
nationalist militants, among economic opportunity pro- 
tliein members of the Black g ram ) ( members of BUF and 
United Front of Washing- other organizations, lie said, 

t0 !i'u dealt primarily with their 

The ngntwing c esx was personal lives and public 
chiefly concerned vutlr ac- statements, 
tivities . of the Virginia- “One of my stocks in trade 
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■By TED LEWIS 

- Washington, Dse. 1G — In the 
course of a Senate inquiry spon- 
sored by Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D- 
N.C.) the domestic spying opera- 
tions of Army intelligence agents 
have been revealed sufficiently to 
raise the question of whether we 
are living in a police state and don’t 
'know it. 

Today in the Senate Kevin produced 
the latest evidence of the fantastic ex- 
ploits of Army intelligence 0:1 the home 
front. This concerned the surveillance in 
one state, Illinois, of S 00 individuals, in- 
cluding now Sen. Adlai Stevenson Stl and 
former Gov. Otto Kernor, ostensibly to 
determine where they stood on the gov- 
ernment’s Vietnam and domestic policies. 

Previously, Ervin has come up with 
to far unchallenged information showing 
that the Pentagon’s own sleuth battalions 
were 1 ferreting out data of a similar hind 
two years before tiro Nixon administra- 
tion took oyer whes Clark Clifford was 
LBJ'j secrol'r.i y of defenses 

Thsy AHanded f!;e King Funeral 

There apparently were Pentagon spies 
pushing pencils at the funeral of Martin 
Luther King Jr., taking down the names 
of all who were present, including 
Hubert Humphrey. And apparently at 
the ltfOS Democratic national convention, 
electronic gear was used by the same 
spyboy types -to find out what was go- 
ing on in the headquarters of Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy,' the bitter critic of 
LBJ’s war policies. 

For those who find such Gestapo- 
type activities abhorrent in a free coun- 
try it may be a relief to know that 
Ervin is going to hold hearings on his 
discoveries in February. At that time, 
Pentagon brass, uniformed and civilian, 
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I it a little on. the late side for 
Hi vin, or anyone else, to be worrying 
about this dossier business? The average 
intelligent citizen long ago decided his 
li f ‘e was an open book to federal opera- 
tives. lie didn’t like it, but he felt he 
couldn't escape it. 

Even fie Couch Has Ears 
He knew damn well that his credit 
rating was obtainable by government 
spies, "and that IRS tax agents had ways 
of checking his’-bnuk deposits. He knew 
also that when he opened his big mouth 
at any bar about his political likes and. 
hafes. “big brother" was probably listeu- 

//,* " 

/ .*fu 


■will be summoned to explain why in hell ( \ - / - / i O 

the Army thinks it has the right to use / : 

taxpayer millions to meddle in civilian 
politics, spy on law-abiding private 
citizens, and build up a secret file of 
nonconformists. 

In tins enterprise, designed to restore 

(Tt/yp DTP CD LA ^ 

lit! R 1 7 

individual liberty and freedom of ex- 
pression as provided in the Constitution, 

Ervin so far has bcc-n an unsung hero. 

Some bleeding hearts are very upset 
about the way Ervin’s crusade hasn’t 
aroused people, especially as he wants to 
turn the clock back to the days when 
the nation was young, if not gay. 

Trying fa Preserve Individuality 

There is no' question that Ervin’s 
heart is in his effort to keep the individ- 
ual citizen from being simply a number 
or a hole in a government computer 
card. He deserves credit also for work- 
ing to delay, if not prevent, the bureauc- 
racy’s determined effort to establish -.a 
data bank, containing under one roof all 
the dirt available on the individual 
American’s private life. 

And in addition it must be admitted 
there is a sound case against Army in- 
telligence for trying to find out what 
home folk are up to, instead of using all 
its talent to find out what the Russian 
and Asian Communists are up to. 

But the average citizen should never 
lie awake nights worrying about what the 
Pentagon espionage agents have learned 
about him. His life is already an open 
book to those who run the federal bu- 
reaucracy. The Federal Bttrep.u of In- 
vestigation either has his fingerprints or, 
in its raw files, letters from a nasty- 
mean neighbor or disgruntled associate. 

And what the FBI doesn’t know, the 
Central Intelligence Agency is likely to, 
for the idea the CIA operates only off- 
shore lias 110 more foundation than the 
idea that the FBI only functions within 
the 12 mile limit. 

For that matter, the Secret Service is 
invariably there to garner information 
on people that other’ agencies missed. 

And of course while the lax records of 
the Internal Revenue Service are sup- 
posed to be confidential, they have a 
tendency to turn up in unusual places, for 
the governor of every state can take a 
looksee at them to check on political foes. 

. VSv/esoms cn-J Threatening’ 

This is not to say that Ervin’s point 
is not well lakc-n about the “awesome and 
threatening pictureof increased, govern- 
ment data on thousands of American citi- 
zens.” 

IIe is alarmed, as he told the Senate 
today, about this country, founded on the 7 
“life, liberty and pursuit of happiness” . 
motif of individual freedom, becoming 
some day soon a “dossier society.” 

V “In this ‘dossier society’,” said Ervin,'.. 

“government would know all about the 
individual cilizc-n, his habits, bis live'i- 
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Secs on “cm tmii picture ” 

ing. And if lie went to a psychiatrist, the 
chances were that his private hopes, 
fears and love life could end up as part 
of a federal agent’s confidential report 
on his qualifications for public office in 
a “free society.” 

That’s the way it is and we all know 
it. What is really disturbing about the 
Army getting into the spying net among 
home folk is' the waste of taxpayer 
money involved, for the Pentagon siev.fEs 
can only find out what others in the 
federal network already had found c’fl; 
about bow we behave individually. 
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THE FBI’S TOUGHEST FOE: THE KIDS’ 


Face it, we're in what amounts to a 
guerrilla war with the kids. And so far, 
the kids arc winning. 

■ t was hardly the Administration’s official 
I line. Nevertheless, that stark admission 
from a veteran Justice Department staffer 
last week dramatically underscored the 
increasing problems faced by the govern- 
ment— and especially the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation— in the escalating war 
with violent revolutionaries. 

The successful manhunt that led to 
* Angela Davis’s arrest last week was a 
rare coup nowadays— and even if she 
should prove guilty as charged, she is 
evidently not the kind of extremist whose 
tactics and life-style now confront the 
FBI with its toughest challenge. The 
bureau’s responsibility is, of course, lim- 


mailed to news media around the nation. 

At the weekend, the Ten Most Want- 
ed list had expanded to carry the names 
of a record 16 fugitives, nine of them 
considered radicals. Included were Kath- 
erine Power and Susan Saxe, 21-year-old 
former Brandeis University coeds who 
are charged with a bank robbery in Phil- 
adelphia and another in Boston during 
which a policeman was murdered. Also 
listed: Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee leader H. Rap Brown, who 
dropped from sight last March; Cameron 
David Bishop, charged with sabotaging 
power lines to a defense plant in Colo- 
rado last year and four young men in- 
dicted after a bomb blast in Madison at 
the University of Wisconsin in August. 

More than a dozen other radicals, also 
under Federal indictment, are being 



ited. The FBI is an investigative agency, 
not a national police force. The basic job 
of protecting individuals and institutions 
rightfully belongs to local and state po- 
lice. But the FBI earned its proud repu- 
tation by stalking and capturing a seem- 
ingly endless procession of kidnapers, 
bank robbers and cold-war spies, and 
director J. Edgar Hoover’s men have 
nowhere as good a record when it comes 
to bringing today’s new-breed revolu- 
tionaries to justice once the smoke of 
their dynamite bombs has cleared. 

Bight now the bureau is hunting an 
impressive array of leftist celebrities. In- 
deed, within hours of Miss Davis’s cap- 
ture, her spot on the FBI’s renowned 
“Ten Most Wanted” list was assigned to 
another female fugitive— Weatherman 
Bernardine Dohrn, 28, who has been 
sought for ten months. The nationwide 
search hasn’t kept Miss Dohrn from mak- 
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sought on charges stemming from 
Weatherman’s “Days of Rage” in Chi- 
cago last October and various bomb 
plots. Among them are Mark Rudd, a 
leader of the rebellion at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1968, and Cathlyn Wilkerson 
and Kathy Boudin, the two young wom- 
en who disappeared after a bomb fac- 
tory exploded, destroying a town house 
in New York’s Greenwich Village in 
March. Another celebrity from the sub- 
culture, LSD guru Timothy Leary, re- 
cently went over the fence at a state 
prison colony in California and vanished, 
apparently with the help of Weather- 
man radicals. And even Father Daniel 
Berrigan, the antiwar priest, led FBI 
agents a merry chase for four months, 
popping up here and there for ser- 
mons and seminars before finally being 
captured on Block Island (Newsweek, 
Aug. 24). 
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And Mo 
From Liberalists 



In recent months the Jackson 
Daily News has carried special 
-articles on the Black Panther 
■movement and its attempts to 
K carve out a beachhead to spread 
’its vile and violence in Mississippi. 
*For our efforts, some well-meaning 
but highly uninformed member of 
-the so-called liberal sect around 
ijackson branded us as stirring up 
racism and all that bad-mouthing 
jazz. 

Sakes alive! But this is all in a 
'day’s w'ork and we take the barbs 
in' stride trying our best to use 
good grammar but not bad taste. 

A.nyw r ay, nobody out there in the 
big audience has ever had the 
‘temerity to call the syndicated 
calling Jack Anderson a racist, 
bigot and ugly little digs like that. 
Jack Anderson and his former as- 
sociated, the late Drew Pearson, 
were always totin’ the flag of su- 
per-sensitivity in behalf of the 
•swell-headed and loud-mouthed ra- 
-dical minority agitators. 

In a recent article, Mr. Anderson 
wrote in part: 

wc-. 

Those revolutionary rogues, 
the Black Panthers, have mag- 
nificently finessed some of the 
nation’s most high-browed in- 
tellectuals. 

The big thinkers— anguished 
liberals with a sense of guilt 
over ghetto conditions-have 
raised their voices and opened 
' «; .their purses to the Panthers. 

I The money has gone to unde- 
mine the judicial processes 
\to promote racism, to spread 
\edition and to purcha se weap- 


ons— hardly causes that good 
liberals espouse. 

All the while the Panthers 
have accepted this liberal 
largesse they have shown a 
grand contempt for their bene- 
factors. In the privacy of their 
hangouts, according to the con- 
fidential report of government 
informers, the Panthers use 
scornful obscenities to describe 
the white liberals who raise 
money for them. 

They have joked roguishly, 
for example, that they will use 
the contributions of such emi- 
nent Jew's as Leonard Bern- 
stein to do the work of A1 
Fatah in this country. 

And when Arthur Goldberg 
put his enormous prestige be- 
hind an investigation into al- 
leged police persecution of the 
Panthers, they ungratefully 
called him every kind of a 
Jewish fascist pig. 

reports, meanwhile, 
claim that Panther leaders not 
only have met with Arab g uer- 
rilla commanders but™" have 
made common cause with 
them. Coincidentally, Panther 
rhetoric has become increasin- 
gly anti-Semitic. A favorite 
Panther slogan: “Off (meaning 
kill) the Zionist Imperialists.” 




i 


That’s what Mr. Anderson had to; 
say. If such liberal voices as Mr.' 
Anderson is getting the picture on 
such radicals as the Black Panth- 
ers, then the mean ol’ Jackson; 
Daily News must have been bark-! 
ing up the right tree. j 


Selah. 
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in full. This includes physician services, the 
psychiatric services, hospital and other of 
institutional care, dental services, medi- 
cines, therapeutic devices, appliances, 
and equipment, as well as needed sup- CC 
porting services. 

Furthermore, money will be provided j 
to develop a more adequate supply and ha' 
appropriate distribution of health pro- ai. 
fessionals and supporting personnel. The ORI 
program will actively encourage more no 
efficient organization of existing health p 0; 
manpower, provide funds for special 
training of physicians, dentists, and an , 
other health workers needed for this 
program, and apply financial incentives 
to stimulate the movement of health pr; 
manpower to medically deprived areas. < 

We have heard talk all during tins J 
Congress that there were “new” pro- 1 
posals forthcoming from the adminis- 1 
tration, that we should wait and see. 

Mr. President, I have been urged for , 
months to wait and see, that the admin- J 
Istration will have a bill. And I have 
been waiting. But it is late in the session. J 01 
The time for waiting is now past. We an 
can no longer wait for a band-aid ap- p ‘ ( 
proach for our disintegrating health 
system that needs major surgery. While “ ni 
the bill I introduce today is not the com - 
. plete answer, it is the best answer wcT" 
have yet come up with. \ 

Mr. President, I have been on the AI ; 
Health Subcommittee of the Senate for • 
nearly 13 years, up until last year under J 

the great Lister Hill as chairman. I have 1 

listened to the evidence for 13 years. We me 
have talked to the experts, and we have Fe 
studied this question for years. Last Jan- lie 
uary. when 1 became chairman of the of 
subcommittee, I expressed a desire to in- stc 
troduce such a comprehensive health cit 
care bill. This, I repeat, is the best we in< 
have been able to come up with after rig 
hearing testimony from the people who 
have worked in this field over in the pri- nil 
vate structure of the economy, made a tel 
• study of the problem, and come in with a n 
their recommendations. tJn 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill scl 
be printed in the Record. sen 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. V a 
Bellmon) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- th 
Jection, the bill will be printed in the Ec j 
Record in accordance with the Senator’s «.p- 
request. the 

The bill (S. 4323) to create a health he 
security program, introduced by Mr. > 
Yarborough (for himself. Mr. Kennedy, tal 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Saxbe), was re- an 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to m j 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wei- co; 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
•Record, as follows: •. f 0; 

[The bill wall be printed in a subse- ecl 
quent edition ol the Record.} 




the return of such matter at the expense 
of the sender. 


CORRECTION OF ANNOUNCEMENT 
ON VOTE 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Ai.t.oxt) , I ask that the permanent Rec- 
ord be corrected to show that on vote 
No. 283, the passage of the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill for 1971, 
the Senator from Colorado, if present 
and voting, would have voted "yea." 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION RELATING TO DI- 
RECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT-AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO, 878 

Mr. GRIFFIN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for the direct popular election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A BILL 

6. 3220 

At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrd) the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3220, to protect a 
person's right of privacy by providing 
for the designation of obscene or offen- 
sive mall matter by the sender and for 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS: 

FEDERAL DATA BANKS AND THE 

BILL OF RIGHTS 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in recent 
months, with the discovery of each new 
Federal data bank and data system, pub- 
lic concern has increased that some 
of the Federal Government's collection, 
storage, and use of information about 
citizens may raise serious questions of 
individual privacy and constitutional 
rights. 

The Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee has received countless letters and 
telegrams from Members of Congress 
and from interested persons all over the 
United States, urging that hearings be 
scheduled to consider the total impact of 
some of these data programs on preser- 
vation of individual rights. 

I wish to announce that, in response to 
these demands, the subcommittee has 
scheduled a new series of hearings on 
“Federal data banks and systems and 
the bill of rights.” The first stage of the 
hearings will be held October 6, 7, and 8. 

The subcommittee has already under- 
taken a survey of Federal data banks 
and automated data systems to deter- 
mine what statutory and administrative 
controls are governing their growth and 
what rights and remedies are provided 
for the citizen. The analysis of the ex- 
ecutive branch replies to that subcom- 
mittee questionnaire, together with the 
hearings held in the last session on “pri- 
vacy and Federal questionnaires,” and 
the hearings which begin in October, will 
assist Congress in determining the need 
for a new independent agency to control 
Federal data banks on behalf of the pri- 
vacy and due process rights of citizens. It 
has been my conviction that such an 
agency is needed, along with new reme- 
dies in the courts and other corrective 
actions. I detailed the reasons for my 


belief in a Senate speech in November 
1969. 

The purpose of the hearings is: First, 
to learn what Government data banks, 
have been developed; second, how far 
they are already computerized or auto- 
mated; third, what constitutional rights, 
if any, are affected by them; and, fourth, 
what overall legislative controls, if any, 
are required. 

Witnesses familiar with the constitu- 
tional and legal issues, as well as the 
practical problems raised by some cur- 
rent and proposed data programs will 
document these for the record. The Sec- 
retary of the Army and other representa- 
tives of the Defense Department have 
already been invited to attend the Oc- 
tober hearings to describe how and why 
the Army and other armed services have 
collected and stored information on ci- 
vilians, and to what extent the records 
have been automated for easy access and 
retrieval. 

Prof. Arthur R. Miller of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School, author of 
a forthcoming book, “The Dossier So- 
ciety : Personal Privacy in the Computer 
Age,” lias been invited to describe the 
state of the law governing information 
flow in- our society and its relationship 
to legal rights. Another witness will be 
Christopher Pyle, an attorney and former 
Army intelligence officer, who has in- 
vestigated the Army’s civil disturbance 
data programs, and has written widely 
on the subject. 

In later hearings, other representatives 
of the executive departments and agen- 
cies will be invited to respond to the 
complaints and fears which have been 
expressed by the public. They will be af- 
forded,, the opportunity to explain ex- 
actly what their data programs on peo- 
ple involve, and how, if at all, the privacy, 
confidentiality and due process rights of 
the individual are respected. 

The subcommittee has received en- 
thusiastic support from specialists in the 
computer, sciences, in both the computer 
industry and in the academic commu- 
nity. We hope to receive the benefit of 
their expertise for our hearing record. 

Mr. President, our Nation is predicated 
on the fundamental proposition that 
citizens have a right to express their 
views on the wisdom and course of gov- 
ernmental policies. This involves more ' 
than the currently popular notion of a 
so-called right to dissent. Our system 
cannot survive if citizen participation is 
limited merely to registering disagree- 
ment with official policy; the policies 
themselves must be the product of the 
people’s view’s. Tire protection and en- 
couragement of such participation is a 
principal purpose of the first amend- 
ment. 

More than at any other time in our 
history, people are actively expressing 
themselves on public questions and seek- 
ing to participate more directly in the 
formulation of policy. Mass media have 
made it easy for large numbers of people 
to organize and express their views in 
written and oral fashion. Rapid means 
of transportation have aided our mobile 
population to move easily to sites of cen- 
tral and local authority for the purpose 
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Mr. Eckstein contributes regularly to sev- 
eral German periodicals; his book on the 
New Left in America is being brought out 
this month Iry a German publisher. 

Rolf Hochhuth has made his name by 
stepping on mighty toes. In his historical- 
political plays he has attacked prominent 
persons and myths, basing his dialogue 
on historical documents and frequently 
using their actual texts. However, he 
does so not in the manner of the modern 
“documentary theatre” but remains rath- 
er in the tradition of the German his- 
torical dramatic theatre, the tradition of 
Schiller, of Buechner, and — in our lime 
• —Car! Zuckmayer. He brings to this 
tradition an extra sharpness, a pointing 
up of the issues, rather than of the in- 
dividuals in whom they have come to 
be incorporated. 

His Deputy , written in 1963 and 
shown on Broadway amidst considerable 
controversy, attacked Pope Pius XII for 
not having raised his voice and his in- 
fluence against Hitler’s extermination of 
the Jews. In Soldiers (1967) he poked 
into another dark episode of World War 
II — the death of General Sikorski, head 
of the Polish Government-in-Exile, in an 
unusual plane accident off Gibraltar. In 
slightly veiled hints, he laid the respon- 
sibility for this “accident" to Winston 
Churchill, and to his and Stalin's postwar 
goals, which had no room for a quixotic 
leader who would not give up the dream 
of a truly independent Poland. 

It is quite understandable that a dram- 
atist should be attracted to the dark 
side of history — it promises more effec- 
tive theatre than the drudgery of daily 
politics or the slow changes in power 
relations and institutions. But this pre- 
occupation is hazardous when it turns 
from historical event, however recent, to 

/ current politics and speculation about its 
potentialities. That is what Hochhuth 
has done in his latest play. Guerrillas, a 
“tragedy" set in the United States of 
about 1968, and dealing with the social 
and political tendencies of what Hoch- 
huth sees as the American Empire. Guer- 
rillas has recently been performed in 
Stuttgart and other German cities, and 

been published by Rowohlt Verlag, 
Hamburg. 

As a citizen of what he calls an 
American "satellite state whose industry 
is bit by bit swallowed up by U.S. cor- 
porations," Hochhuth feels entitled to 
place his urban guerrilla revolution in 
the epicenter of power, the United States 
itself. He puts secondary emphasis on 
Latin America, which he sees as the 
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Empire’s most vulnerable (lank, now 

the rebellion of the poor masses there c|oser t£) political r J itv> is ‘ the s ^ ense of 
is spreading to the church and parts of doom and carelessness whicil hangs over 
the upper classes, including the army the aflfair . I{ ]cnds an air of a5surdit 


officers. 


to the meticulous attention to detail, and 


Starting from the premise., that the implies a hidden wish not to succeed that 
military-industrial complex which is rut- one can detect among the conspirators 
ing the United States and ..dominates against Hitler, as well as among the 
Latin America cannot be destroyed ex- Black Panthers (who call it “revolution- 
ccpt by a revolution from above, a a ry suicide”). Thus the sideline involve- 
group of dissenters from the ruling elite m ent of Senator Nicolson, and of his 
have built up a guerrilla network. Their beautiful Latin wife, in the Latin Ameri- 
lcader is Senator Nicolson, son of a can guerrilla network leads to their de- 
prominent Catholic member of the tection and liquidation. At the play’s end 
DAR, head of a shipyard and airplane the question is left open whether Nicol- 
company working for the military, for-y on - s black deputy, whose cover job is 
mer Marine officer and pilot, CIA offiyt 0 b; the Senator’s pilot, will be able to 
cial, key adviser to the President on anti- ta k e over the command of the as yet un- 
guerrilla warfare, and member of a detected domestic -operation, 
prominent New York lav,' firm. The j n bis preface — like Bernard Shaw’s 
clandestine guerrilla organization, in p re f aces jt is an integral part of the 
concert with black workers and en- p i a y ( as are a [ s0 the explanatory notes 
gineers, has penetrated the highest power preceding many of the individual scenes 
centers of the nation and is preparing a — Hochhuth makes some valid remarks 
coup d'etat in which the Administration, 0!1 the political theatre. “Political thea- 
under threat of nuclear rockets from a tre ca nnot have the task of reproducing 
cooperating Polaris submarine com- rea |jty — which is always political — but 
mander and a code officer in the Pcnta- G f confronting it with the projection of 
gon’s computer center, will be forced to a nevv reality. . . . Too many plays at- 
institute those changes in the laws and lemp t to copy events; this play tries to 
institutions which are necessary to bring pre figure one. . . . This drama uses the 
about about the long overdue “social current and temporary New York cstab- 
revolution every twenty years” which (jsbmcnt as a building shell — a shell ac- 

Hochhuth quotes Thomas Jefferson as q U ; re( j for wrecking — in order to fill it 

having advocated. with revolutionary spirit and to make 

The peculiar character of the revolu- transparent its fasades. In this process, 
tionary program (to be instituted by reality has been refined to its symbolic 

fiat) is perhaps best expressed in the values. ...” 

first and last of its seven points, as pro- 

claimed by one of the conspirators, a One may concede to Hochhuth 

TV commentator with some resemblance t he poet’s right to “refine” reality; still, 
to Walter Lippmann: - if his play is to strike us as more than 

tjThe founding of an American work- a thrilling dramatic experience, it must 
cis’ party. connect with our own experience of that 

^The exile of “the leading man and reality. The success and failure of Guer- 
h:s eldest son or heir from among the r {) [ as have their source here. I shall 
200 families owning 90 per cent of the speak first and in more detail of the 
land and means of production.” failure, because its reasons are more im- 

One of the romantic incidents of the portant and more profound, and have 
plan is a debutante ball in Los Angeles, an applicability well beyond Hochhuth 
well patronized by the daughters of the anc j his play. Some of the failings are 
business and political elite (thanks to the obviously connected with simple igno- 
unwitting help of the mother DAR), rance 0 f American facts: thus we may 
which is to supply the conspirators with be willing to accept a central character 
valuable hostages. Lovers of revolution- yvho combines the leadership of a secret 
ary mayhem are well served by a num- guerrilla organization with any one of 
ter of cloak-and-dagger episodes on the other roles assigned to Nicolson; 
stage: from the gassing of an unwelcome but in the United States no one can at 
witness, to electronic eavesdropping and the same time be a Senator, a high-rank- 
discreet violence in a Guatemalan ca'.he- [ n g qa official, the head of a policy- 
dral, and finally to the killing of the making agency and the active head of 
protagonist in the office of his law firm an enterprise building submarines and 
by a CIA official, a friend from Marine war p l a nes. And if Hochhuth wants us 
Corps days. * to accept Nicolson as the symbol of the 

■ . . interlocking military-industrial-political 
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The America watchers in Moscow 
don’t believe it, about the signs, they 
don’t believe Breslin’s beer-drinking 
heavyweights made up their own 
signs. We are going to have to fiy 
these Hard Hats to Moscow, let them 
load up with 150-proof stolichnaya 
i and speak for themselves-, because 
right now there is a credibility gap. 

I know, because I have just been 
talking to the America watchers. 
Very unofficially. There are some 
new flights that stop in Moscow on j 
the way from Japan to Europe, and 
since I had to go from Japan to 
Europe I used the new stopover for 
a couple of days in Moscow. I have 
some friends who are correspondents 
in Moscow, and they thought it would 
De interesting to set up ' some meet-] 
ings with the America watchers:. And 
the - ' Russians were quite interested 
because they have been watching 
the United States economy stumble 
with great interest. ' The America 
watchers, in this instance, are both 
journalists and government officials, 
some of the people from the papers 
like Pravda and Jzvsstia and ' Red 
Star and some from various institutes 1 
and government agencies. Every once 
in a while, when the Russians are . 
interested in a particular visitor, they j 


Say again, please, 
slowly. The workers 
support the war? 
And the capitalists are 
against the war? 
But that is not logical, 
it is not natural. 

J3tj Ais2am SmUh- 


T WAS a nice spring day and 
the construction workers were 
marching down Broadway, waving to 
the girls, guzzling beer and chanting 
“U. S. A., All the Way.” Jimmy Bres- 
lin’s 300-pound friends with the tattoo3 
on the forearms, the beer bellies 
hanging over their belts, hard hats 
with flags pasted on them, flags 
everywhere, and signs. Remember 
the signs? V/e Support Tlizon end 
Agneio and Lindsay to Moscow? 

The Hard Hats marched, and in the 

shadow of tApp«)!tedaF(*F Release 

say, some America watchers took 


1S57 the Egyptians closed the Straits 
of Tiran, gave the U. N. 24 hours to 
get out, and they got out. Well, this 
tune we will have technicians work 
out the appropriate technique. “Lis- 
ten,” said one official at one point, 
“we cannot permit the Arabs to lose 
again.” 

r-n 

ii he overall approach of the America 
watchers is inviting. For about two 
minutes. Your hawks bring out our 
hawks. If only you could restrain ycur 
hawks a bit, it would make it easier 
for us, for the Soviets who are truly 
interested in reducing international 
tensions. With each administration we 
get hopeful, but then, well [sigh — 
they’re just like the others!. 

Before meeting Boris and Gleb, I 
was leafing thru a translation of a 
Russian magazine. George Wallace 
and Curtis LeMay are still favorites. 
There is a poster of a wounded, weep- 
ing Vietnamese child, and under it, as 
if Gen. LeMay were still flying, is 
his quote, “North Viet Nam must be 
bombed back to the Sione Age.” Wal- 
lace makes it for how you treat dis- 
sent, “A little bit of lead in tne 

head.” A nice time in the-world fore- 
running against minorities: Spiro Ag-~ 
new is running against the kids end 


will set up these off-the-record dis- ' the . reporters, and the Russians are 


cussions. So I am going to condense 
several meetings into this one with 
Boris and Gleb, and even Boris and 
Gleb need not worry since that is 
merely like saying “Peter and Paul” 
It isn’t really relevant to this report 
to go over the political stuff already 


covered by the writers who like pun- , 4 T , „ ,, 

ditry except to set up a general mood i * ias _ n0 ^ 0 ^ 

of depression. The Hungarian revolu- 
tion? That was just a couple of 
hotheads in Budapest, nobody else 


running against Wallace and LeMay. 

Boris is an amiable fellow with a 
certain amount of charm and he has 
spent some time in the U. S. He likes 
to drop these items of intimacy into 
the conversation, "As Prof. So-and-So 
told me at the University of Virginia, 
when I was last in Alabama.” Gleb 

he 

seems to know every’ opinion uttered 
by every American economist, he has 
read all the bulletins of every Federal 


ivuvuy , . ., 

supported it, it was a fascist .-CIA/Reserve Bank, he tugs at his knit tie 
plot. And the Czechs? Well, even# 0Tld marshals statistics quite impres- 

« 1 * /J 7^-, VnfnrA 111 TV* 


Socialist government can make some- 
mistakes, and the Czech government 
made some mistakes, and there were 
some movements there to take the 
Czechs right out of Socialism, a plot 
certainly not supported by the Czech 
people. The Middle East? Israeli ag- 
gression against the oppressed Arab 
peoples must be stopped. [You can, 
in fact, buy The Story o/ Zionist Im- 
perialism right in the Moscow air- 
[~port.J The. gloom on the Middle East 
is perhaps an important tone setter. 
You would think, from the Soviet 
literature, that the -Israeli army was 
just about five times as big as Kil- 


ler’s. The Israelis should go back to 

2OOi1iiK)8/Q4or^btVaRDP80a©16d)1 i RO0O80O27OOpi-7 

observers will watch. But, you say, in | t “Now, about U. 5. economy 


sively. Gleb has the files before him, 
all his folders, and Boris is taking 
notes; I am not taking notes because, 
after all, this is a one-way quiz. We 
establish all our credentials by dis- 
cussing how you measure total output, 
the gross national product. The Soviet 
economy is the second largest in the 
world, perhaps ,540 billion to our 
5950 billion; perhaps it is bigger, since 
they don’t weight services as we do; 
perhaps it is smaller because we can’t 
accept the official exchange rate cf 
the ruble ar.d the dollar. The Soviet 
economy is advanced in some areas, 
is in the 1920s as far as trucks are 
concerned, and has yet to invent tire 
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By DAN BELL 

Rocky Mountain News Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A former Green 
Beret major said Tuesday his Boulder 
publishing house probably would stop 
selling hooks on guerrilla warfare which 
some claim have been instruction man- 
uals for American radicals. 

, / Robert K. Brown, owner and publisher of 
Panther Publications, indicated that he might 
stop selling such books as “150 Questions for 
Guerrillas” and “Total Resistance” because of 
the "heat” he has received. 

Brown, a wiry graduate of the University of 
Colorado, bristled when Sen. John L, McClellan, 
D-Ark., attempted to label him as a knowing 
supporter of revolutionary causes during the 
Senate government operations subcommittee 
hearing. 

Brown conceded that some of the books may 
have been "misused,” but heatedly denied that 
the two-man publication house was set up to 
supply training material for revolutionaries. 

He repeatedly told McClellan that lie was 
supplying books to "guerrilla warfare buffs” 
similar to Civil War buffs or World War II 
buffs. 

*Glecnn in Huey TSeicton’s eye’ 

He said the business was established in 19G3. 
"long before the Black Panther party was a 





iRl-V 
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IT 
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gleam In Huey Newton’s eye,” referring to the - 
cofounder of the party. , > 

During Brown's 60 minutes of testimony, 
which kept the hearing room intrigued, he told ; 
of helping to found a pro-Castro “26th of July” } 
group while a student at CU, making three trips •; 
to Cuba 195S, 1953 and I860. ' 

In I960, he said, he became disenchanted 
with the Cuban leader, and helped organize an- 
tirevolutionary groups in this country. 

In 1953, Brown re-joined the Army and 
served 16 months in Vietnam, including six 
months with a Special Forces unit near the 
Cambodian border. 

McClellan, who heard earlier witnesses call 
Brown’s operation a prime source of guerrilla 
training manuals, read from several radical 
publications which urged their readers to send 
away for the 25-cent catalogue of publications 
available. :> 

Brown replied with a crisp "negative” each : 
time the senator asked if this was' done with his ; 
knowledge. .! 

He also said he understands “the concern of j 
the committee and population that these books J 
are being used in a way detrimental to socie- ’ 
ty.” # t ] 

5, 000-name mailing list 

Although he said there was no way to control ; 
who answered the ads and got on his 5,000-name j 
mailing list. he . said that .books on explosives ’ 
were sold only to those whose letterhead identi- 
: fied them as someone with a legitimate use for 
: the explosives. i • 

; At one point McClellan asked, “Do you feel f 
‘ that you have contributed to violence in this 
1 country and building up of guerrillas in this 
l country?” . . | 

t Brown replied, “No more than General Mo- 
\ tors in that the Black- Panthers can-drive Gen- 
•eral Motors cars to do bombing. We do not ad- 
- vocate that our books be used for illegitimate 
; means. If we had no scruples we would have 
run ads in underground magazines.” \ 

1 Brown said armed forces personnel and 11- 
: braries have purchased his books and empha- 
t sized that those buying them to practice the 
guessilla trade were in the minority. 

Brown said he was not a member of any radL 
Peal group “right or left.” He said the name. 

’ Panlher Publications was chosen because he ! 

; needed a name in a hurry and thought of an an- 
dmal that was “cunning and stealthy.” 

• Brown did not tell the committee what kind 
of heat was being placed on him, but later said 

• that some magazines refused to accept adver- 
I tising for his publications. 

He also said he had been harassed by the 
; CIA and that he planned to publish “an expose 
'• on graff 'dnd incapability of the CIA in the Flor- 
ida area.” 
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Spiro Cancels The ’ 72 'Election 



NOT CONTENT with writing Vice 
President • Agnew off as a dirty old 
curmudgeon who dares to answer 
criticism with criticism, some of his 
enemies have how stooped to a new low. 
Fortunately, it’s incredible. 

It’s described as a ‘‘confidential 
memorandum,” presumably written by 
Agnew or someone in his office, which 
discusses plans to cancel the 1972 na- 
tional election, repeal the Bill of Rights 
and use CIA funds to inspire hardhat 
demonstration's^* in support of the 
President’s Southeast Asia policies in 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis 
and Seattle. ..... . • 

The bogus memorandum, on vice 
presidential stationery, is to be published 
next week by “Scanlon’s Monthly,” of 
which we had never , heard before this. It 
is said to deal in apcchyshal scandals. 



^ According to the memoranthym the 
; Rand^Corporation, the Californiaoased 
; research firm, had agreed to a “judicious 
leak”-ofa‘ study to cancel the 1972 elec- 
tions, but was reluctant to release the 
. plan to repeal the Bill of Rights. Rand 
denies everything, as do Agnew and the 
White House. 


The memorandum is dated March'll. 

It bears a government watermark, but i3 
headed “The Vice President,” a form us- 
ed by previous administrations. Agnew 
uses stationery headed “Office Of The 
Vice President.” 
i Agnew said of the hoax: 

“Mv denial is unequivocal, not only for 
that (document) but for anything else 
concerning that subject in writing, in 
conversation or in thought.” 

Scanlon’s editors defended the docu- 
ment as coming from reliable sources, 
which they claimed to have checked. 

It’s crazy of course, but it might put 
ideas in Agnew’s head. If i*. were possible, 

1 to cancel the' 1972 election, it would car- ; 
tainly save a lot of troubh and expanse. v 
■Since there is no cons 1 hut real authority 
for this by any administration, we sup- 
pose it would have t) be done by ex* 

’ ecotive order: “The 1S72 election is a 
waste of time and a bother which 
threatens domestic peace and tranquility. . 
It is herewith called off.” 

That would ton a suggestion a couple 
of years ago b/ the Senator who flip-, 
pantly proposed that the way to get cut 
of Vietnam was to announce that we had 
won and leave. - — , 
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AGNEW ATTACKS ! 
AS FRAUD: 


He Denies Link to Plans to 
,Cance!the 1972 Election 


A 


By JAMES M. NAUGHTON 

Special to Tiie New Ycrlc Tlmea 

-"WASHINGTON, July 21— An 
alleged “confidential memo- 
randum” linking Vice President 
Agnew’s office with plans to 
cancel the 1972 national elec- 
tion and repeal the Bill of 
Rights was denounced today 
as a fraud by Mr. Agnew. 

The Vice President said that 
it was “ridiculous” for the 
editors of Scanlan’s Monthly to 
believe that the document was 
genuine. It is being repro- 
duced in the journal’s August 
edition, to be published next 
Tuesday. 

According to the memo- 
randum, the Rand Corporation,: 
a California research company,! 
agreed to a “judicious leak’” 
of a study on cancellation of 
the election but did not feel 
that any information should be 
made public on a plan for 
repeal of the Bill of Rights. 

The document also contains 
.paragraphs implying that the 
Nixon Administration, using 
funds of the Central Intelli- 
gency Agency, would inspire 
demonstrations in support of 
the President’s Indochina poli- 
cies by construction workers in 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis and Seattle. 

Memo Dated March 11 

_ The memorandum, on sta- 
tionery with the heading “The 
Vice President," is dated March 
11. Rumors were heard in April 
end spread quickly across the 
country that the Rand Corpora- 
tion was preparing a secret 
study on the implications of 
cancellation of the 1972 elec- 
tion. 

The White House and offi- 
cials of the California com- 
pany have repeatedly denied 
that any such study was ever 

undertaken or contemplated. 

Mr. Agnew said in an inter- 
view today, after he had seen 
a copy of the document that 
Scanlan’s will publish, that it 
was “completely false.” He said 
that the form of the memoran- 
dum, and the heading of the 
stationery, were different from 
those used by his office. 

“My denial is unequivocal,” 
Mr. Agnew said, “not only for 
that [document] but for any 



Sidney E. Zion, and Warren / 
Hinckle 3d, editors of Scan- ' 
Ian’s, said in a telephone inter- 
view that they first suspected 
that the document was a hoax 
but became convinced after an 
investigation that it was genu- 
ine. They did not inquire about 
it at the White House. 

Mr. Zion said that he had 
become convinced after leaders 
of the construction workers 
who demonstrated on Wall 
Street were invited to meet 
with the President. 

Source Viewed as Reliable 

He conceded that "some 
crazy maniac” could have ob- 
tained Vice-Presidential sta- 
tionery and dreamed up the 
memorandum, but said that it 
had come to him from a source 
who had never misled him in 
the past. He would not dis- 
close the source. 

The "memorandum” is labeled 
as “page 2 of 4 pages.” It be- 
gins in the middle of a sentence 
about the alleged Rand study 
'and stops in midsentence about 
“Rufus Taylor’s unaudited ’in- 
ternal security’ fund” being 
tapped for the demonstrations. 

Mr. Zion said that Rufus Tay- 
lor was an official of the C.I.A. 

Mr. Agnew noted that the 
heading on the document was 
“The Vice President.” He said 
that memorandum forms used 
by the previous Administration 
contained that heading, but that' 
his own carried the words I 
“Office of the Vice President.” 

An aide to the Vice President' 
said later that his office did not 
use stationery bearing the head- 
ing on any but the first pages 
of memorandums. The word 
“confidential,” typed in the top 
left and bottom right portions 
of the page, also represented. a, 
deviation from the style used! 
in Mr. Agnew’s office the aide! 
said. 

Mr. Zion contended that it 
was possible Mr. Agnew’s of- 
fice had used the old stationery 
in the interest of economy. 

The rumor about a ' Rand 
study for the Administration on 
plans to cancel the 1972 elec- 
tion if radicals threatened to 
disrupt it was first printed in 
the Newhouse News Service’s! 
weekly gossip column. It spread! 
to underground and establish-; 
ment news media and traveled' 
by word of mouth from campus! 

House 


thing else concerning that sub- 
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SUE MARSHALL "Jam -t talked freely about at- and held on $25,000 bond to face 

, A. CIA penetration agent? rocities he had committed inViet- a ten-year prison sentence. 

J y. This was the description, con- nam and his current life as a cat • When the case came to trial 
’ Juring up images of poisoned darts burglar and gun-runner,* recalled Judge Warren J. Ferguson of the 
and sado-masochistic enzyme Don Freed. United States Federal Court 

, cleaners, which playwright Don “His acting-out personality was dropped all charges in view of the 
Freed and attorney Luke McKis- plain. To use the psychological obvious entrapment. The U S At- 
V sack used to describe James Jar- vocabulary, he has a allo-plastic attorney, however, in an unp'reced- 
rett, late of the LAPD and pres- personality. Here is a man who ented move, appealed the Judge’s 
ently stationed in Israel by the was emotionally battle-scarred in decision! • “ • 

..Central Intelligence Agency, os- Vietnam, and his sickness has been But even more colorful things' 
tensibly to act as a saboteur, channelled for the use of the CIA. were to come. “ L 

(Jarrett has worked in this cap- "Jarrett acts out with his body Luke McKissack, chief Southern 
aclty overseas prior to this case.) an inner world of sado-masochistic California counsel’ for the Black 
If it wasn't for the zealous ef- adventures which fit exactly the Panther Party, had been retained 
forts of ten officers of the Los patter he has been programmed to by Freed and Sutherland for their 
Angeles Police Department in try- follow. This is the logical step defense. In many of his celebrated 
ing to secure a conviction against beyond drafting and brainwashing cases, such as the Sirhan Sirhan 
Freed and actress Shirley Suther- someone in the army. Jarrett is defense, McKissack has retained 

land, the fact might never have a victim, too, and his very exis- the services of private investigator 

.been revealed that Jarrett (and tence demands an explanation. Mike McCowan. 

-/ possibly other LAPD cops) could There are thousands of men like McCowan comes uncomfortably, 
act as a CIA agent while on the him returning from the battle- close to the mod-squad stereotype 
city payroll. fields; beneath their clean-cut of what a “private dick* should be. 

The Sutherland- Freed case has blonde exterior they are walking He is a licensed private investig- 
proved a great embarrassment to schizophrenics — and monsters. ator, a lawyer, a ladies’ man 
the police department and U.S. "When Jarrett was in Friends and' a Gemini. Being a ten-year 
attorney’s office. From Oct. 2, of the Panthers, I maintained that veteran of the police department 
1969, when Jarrett tried to entrap be was sick and should not be re- himself, McCowan accepted the 
Freed and Sutherland by planting jected. Jarrett ran tight, effective fact that one of his assistants 
on Don Freed hand grenades which self-defense and first aid classes. Sam Bluth, was a former LAPD 
he had personally stolen from the He was skilled and patient and re- officer who had been canned from 


.San Diego Naval Armory, to De- vealed a helpful, friendly side in 


cember, when ten LAPD willingly direct contrast to his usual pro- 
. complied in breaking into the home vocative behavior.* 


of a private Investigator for the 
defense to steal tape recordings 
and papers, the actions of the police 
have been concretely illegal. 


In September, one of the young 
women belonging to the Friends 
was raped by reactionary Cubans. 
Jarrett suggested that mace be 


“I almost could say that the obtained for the women to carry 
LAPD probably wasn’t aware that f° r self-defense. Freed agreed. 


Jarrett was a CIA man,* Freed 
commented to the Free Press. ’ 
“Maybe that's being naive. Jar- 
ret has been a ‘hit’ man — the 


On Oct. 2, the day before Freed 
was scheduled to go to New York 
to supervise the Broadway open- 
ing of his play, “Inquest; the 


leader , of political assassination United States vs. Julius and Ethel 


-in Vietnam, Cambodia and Rosenberg,” Jarrett delivered 


He had worked for the CIA brown cardboard box which was 


in Latin America. He had come to 
the LA' police to help train the 
Special Weapons and. Tactics 
(SWAT) squad, which was respon- 


supposed to contain mace to 
Freedjs home at 4 ; 15 a.m. About 
4; 30, detectives arrived simulta- 
neously at two homes, to hold guns 


sible for the raid on the Black t0 the head of Don and Barbara 


Panther Party headquarters last Freed, Shirley Sutherland and her 
December,* three young children. Don Freed 

' Even when Jarrett was working Shirley Sutherland were arrested 
within the group called Friends of for possession of hand grenades, 
the Panthers (now known as Lib- 
eration Union) as an infiltrator — 
even before he was proven to be a 

cop of an^ppfov©dsB©(ib|Release 2001/03/04 : CIA- 

nized to be an individual with ser- 
ious mental problems. 


me ior minor imractions. 


>- Apparently, Sam Bluth dug being 
a cop to the extent that he would 
ig break the law to get back in. 
Is According to a Memorandum of 
5, Fact submitted to the- court by 
ie the U.S. Attorney’s office, the 
y following facts came to light while 
i. Sutherland and Freed were await- 
d ing trial. 

k On Dec. 10, 1969, Sam Bluth 
.- visited the Venice Police Depart- 
e ment and conferred with a Lt. 
>1 Hegge. The content of their con- 
a versation (this Is from the U.S. 
s Attorney, remember) was a meet- 

0 ing that Bluth had observed where 
it Don Freed and Shirley Sutherland 
- had discussed James Jarrett. 

s Lt. Hegge sent Sam Bluth to 
a the glass house downtown where he 
r laid his scene on Inspector Me- ' 
d Calley, Lt. Loomis of the Internal . 

1 Affairs Division and Sgt. Sandlin 

, and Officer Vincent Kelly of the < 
Intelligence Department. Bluth 
produced tapes containing re- 
corded conversations between the 

Cowan. The police made copies of 


these tapes. Later that day, Sgt. 
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f POLICE ENTRAPMENT '■ As reported in a recent issue of tlic^j 

' what follows is the disturbing National Emergency Civil Liberties 
account of the way so-called law Committee’s bi-monthly publication, ] 
'•enforcement authorities have been j the case against the two was dismissed 
known to operate to harass dissenters at a pre-trial hearing by Federal -i 
<0 r simply those they don’t care for. It District Judge Warren Ferguson, who, 1 
i seems that a man and a woman were '* highly critical of police entrapment j 
arrested last October in California on , methods, “ruled that the agent had in j 

• charges of “conspiracy to possess” fact committed the crime for which* 
i and “possession of destructive the two had been jailed. According to | 

; weapons.” The man is a member of an his own story, the agent ‘somehow’ { 

anti-war group and a relatively' had procurrcd 10 hand grenades from ■ 

’ prominent playwright, the woman the the Naval Ordinance Depot at Long 
wife of a movie actor and the mother Beach without registering the fact] 
of three children, aged two to nine. with the Secretary of the Treasury, as j 
Federal agents (refusing to show required by law •• • 
t warrants) arrested the two in early/ Adding to this instructive j 
morning raids. In the woman’s arrest, ! illustration is a point from the j 
? agents kicked in the door of her ! Playwright, who writes that “the* 

: Beverly Hills home at 4:30 a.m. and arresting undercover L.A. policeman I 
ransacked the premises with* has been exposed in the pre-trial] 
automatic weapons in hand in front of \ hearings as a penetration from the: / 

her three frightened youngsters. In CIA,” alleging this “means hard proof * V 
retrospect, it seems that the man and of CIA domestic infiltration of local 
woman were subject to official police.” Our point is to note that the^ 

4 harassment because they had been agent wasTi’t arrested for breaking the \ 
active participants in Friends of the law. Does this mean authorities feel 
Black Panther Party - whites who that there are some members oft 
have held fund-raising affairs in aid of society who are above and beyond the ] 
the Panther’s “Free Breakfasts for \jaw?- , ... • * vi:!;.,. 

• Children” program. 

The “grounds” for both arrests waSj 
j the testimony of a self-professed 
(> Black Panther, in actuality believed to ] 

^be a Negro undercover agent for the] 

•. Los Angeles police force, who had j 
‘ brought a sealed cardboard package to 
the playwright’s residence four hours 
before the arrests, saying he’d be back J 
for it. In the carton, it was' later 
alleged, were 10 hand grenades, never j 
■ seen during the course of the pre-trial ■■ 

E roceedings, which the agent said he 4 
ad sold .the defendants for ] 

L transmission to, tjie Panthers, 
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As some of you may know, at 4.30 a. m. last j 
October 29, federal agents arrested Donald Freed at his j 
home in West Los Angeles on charges of “conspiracy to 
possess” and “possession of destructive weapons.” Freed, a 
member of the War Resisters “ Jarrett, as I’m sure you've 
League and author of “Inquest” figured out by now, was an 
(the play about the Rosenberg undercover agent for the L. A: 
case), has taught anthropology ' police department. As reported in 
and philosophy at colleges and tlle j une 1970 issue of Rights (a 
universities in California and is • bi-monthly publication of the 
active in Los Angeles theatre. On National Emergency Civil 
the day he was arrested, his play ■ • Liberties Committee), the case 
on the life of Gandhi was selected against Freed and Sutherland was 
as one of the seven finalists in the dismissed at a February 16 


active in Los Angeles theatre. On j Nati< 
the day he was arrested, his play.1 Libert 
on the life of Gandhi was selected againsi 
as one of the seven finalists in the (iismi 
world-wide Gandhi Centennial pre-tr 
Competition. Distric 

That same early morning. The 1: 
another cadre of federal agents polic< 
kicked in the door of Shirley “ruled 
Sutherland’s home in Beverly comm 
Hills. With automatic weapons at Freed 
the ready— presumably in case of jailed 
resistance by Mrs. Sutherland and story 
her three children (aged two to procui 
nine)— they ransacked the house, the h 
Mrs. Sutherland, an actress, is the Long 
daughter of.T. ,C. Douglas, leader, never 


A letter, with national campus j’ 
implications, from Sam Rodner, j 
Political Science Department, |l 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1 
Ohio: “Since April 30 . , . over j 
1000 students have been arrested; ; , 
close to 100 Ohio Highway 
Patrolmen have been injured . . . 

16 students have been wounded 
by police buckshot; over $15,000 ; 
worth of tear gas has been used; 
over 5000 National Guardsmen 
have been called to duty on 
campus; and the price tag for the j 
whole affair, including damages ! 
and salaries for the ‘forces of [ 
order,’ will go over $2 million. 

“What has happened here at j 
.Ohio State._University is 1 
important, I believe, because the 
outcome of the struggle here will 
have important repercussions fc • 
other state universities in Ohio, 


pre-trial hearing by Federal ,J such as Kent. What is at stake 
District Judge Warren Ferguson. |j actually are the archaic ruling 


The latter, caustically critical of 
police entrapment methods, 
“ruled that Jarrett had in fact 
committed the crime for which 
Freed and Sutherland had been 


jailed. According to 


| bodies which control state 
universities in Ohio— i. e. boards 
I of trustees made up usually of 
: politically appointed, elderly 
| conservative businessmen who 


Jarrett ‘somehow’ had 


owu ; know as much about what is 


her three children (aged two to procured 10 hand grenades from 
nine)— they ransacked the house, the Naval Ordinance Depot at 
Mrs. Sutherland, an actress, is the Long Beach (the grenades have 
daughter of.T. C. Douglas, leader, never actually shown up) without 
of Canada’s New Democratic registering the fact with the 
Party, and the wife of actor Secretary 0 / the Treasury, as 
Donald Sutherland required by law. . . “ 
(“M*A*S*H”). She was taken| : This is all an instructive 

into custody that morning on | further illustration of the uses tc 
‘‘the conspiracy to possess”)! winch undercover agents are 


‘‘the conspiracy to possess”) 
weapons charge. 

Donald Freed and Shirley 
Sutherland had come to the 
less-than-benign attention of the. 
authorities because they had been 
active participants in Friends of 
the Black Panther Party — white/ 
who have held fund-raising affairs, 
in aid of the Panthers’ “Free 
Breakfasts for Children" 
program. 

The actual “grounds” fo ' both 
‘arrests was the testimony of one 
I James Jarrett, a professed Black 
Panther Party co-worker. A little 
over four hours before Freed's 
arrest, Jarrett had brought a 
sealed cardboard carton into 
Freed’s living room and said he'd 
be back for it later. In the carton, 
it was later alleged, were 10 band 
grenades. Jarrett claimed, after 
Freed and Sutherland were 
arrested, that he Ijad sold the 


which undercover agents are 
being put. (If the Times has 
carried much of this story, I 
haven’t seen it, but I await being 


happening on campus as— well— as 

politically appointed, elderly' 
conservative businessmen. 

"Moreover, if Ohio State’s 
lethargic student body can make 
itself into an effective, cohesive 
student movement, then just 
about any other student body on 
just about any other student 
campus should be capable of the 
same thing. 

"Another reason why the 
struggle here is so important is 


, , . n , , that Ohio State has the largest 

corrected.) Anyway, Donald!/' . f 

Freed has recently written me X \ «n the nat.on. 
that “the arresting undercover j ^ortuiiately the strike thus far 
, . , .. . - . 1 has tailed to limit the size and 


Los Angeles policeman has been 
exposed in a pre-trial hearing as a 
penetration agent. from the_CLAi, 


Lfnfluence. of this program 
/{although it must be said that the : 


That means hard proof of, CIA 1 striko concentrated mostly on 


domestic infiltration of local I 
police.” Freed adds tlvat “because t 
of our prosecution of his and 1 
other agents’ illegal acts, Jarrett 
has been transferred to Israel.” 

To do what for whom, I 
wonder. Anyway, I would expect 
some reportorial activity on this 
development from the Times L. 
j A . bureau. For further 
1 information on this continuing 


issue.-, pertaining to biack-related 
issues and to student power). 
Obviously if the nation’s largest 
ROTC program can be 
significantly affected by a., 
student strike, the repercussions 
vis-a-vis smaller programs on 
other campuses should be 
momentous. 

“Furthermore, as more and 
more war -related research is 
kicked off some of the more 


„ i kicked oil some 01 tnc more 

case, you can write: Justice lor • 

All P O Box 3314, Beverly I rad,cai campuses, such research is 
Hills, California 9021 2. bou u n(l g^vltate to campuses 


1 grenades to them for transmission !*| " , t j , , . 

to the Black PamApproved For Release 2001/03/04 : 

both arrests, by the way, the ^ , 

officers refused to show cither 


bound to gravitate to campuses 
such as OSU where it is believed 
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Panthers Try 
‘Liberation’ 
Plan in L.A. 

los Angeles Times Service. 

Los Angeles — Black 
Panthers and the police are 
fighting a battle in south central 
Los Angeles that has shadows of 
an international Communist 
movement and includes the FBI 
and CIA. 

Some Panthers say they arc 
attempting to “liberate” the! 
area by chasing the police out, 
then forming alliances with 
nonwhite foreign countries. 

Using the teachings of Mao 
Tse-tung as a guide, the 
Panthers have trained at least 
100 young men and women in 
guerrilla warfare, including ( 
sabotage, handling machine I 
guns, hand grenades and other 
weapons. 

These angry young blacks, 
who call themselves the 1 
vanguard of the “peoples’ 
revolution,” already have am- 
bushed two officers, according 
to authorities. 

And though the shooting has 
subsided in recent months and 
the Panthers are a small seg- 
ment of the black community, 
they still seriously believe they 
can frighten the police away 
from the ghetto. 

At the same time, Panther 
adherents charge that Police 
Chief Edward M. Davis has 
assumed almost dictatorial 
powers, disregarding the civil 
rights of the group, in his at- 
tempt to drive them out of the 


The Black Panther party was 
created in Los Angeles three 
years ago on the issue of police 
brutality. 

According to a member, the 
Panthers hope to immobilize the 
police by making them afraid to 
enter the ghetto, then to make 
south-central Los Angeles a 
“liberated territory.” 

Some members report that 
the overall plan of the party is i 
to create several pockets of 
‘Liberated Territories” across 
the country and then form an 
jalliance with the Chinese, 
North Vietnamese, North 
Koreans, Africans and other 
nonwhite people for mutual 
protection. 

Their part is to sabotage war 
efforts in the United States if 
the war is directed at any of 
those people, Panthers say. The 
Panther leader in exile, 
Eldridge Cleaver, who was in 
phone contact with Los Angeles, 
is said to be negotiating for that 
treaty with foreign countries. 


city. 

Police won a temporary vic- 
tory last December with a 
massive assault on three 
Panther buildings and the ar- 
rests of the party’s leaders, but, 
free on bail, they have 
regrouped. 
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1 By STEVE KLEINMEIES \ 

! l Freeman Staff 

r >*'**••' **• 

qpHE CENTRAL Intelligence A-\ 
gency (CIA) sponsored the con-.i 
struction workers counter-demon- 1 
stration in New York, a co-chair- . 
man of the National Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in Viet-, 
i nam said Friday night. 

Sidney Peck, 42, an associate professor '■ 

, of Sociology at Case Western 'Reserve • • 
University, said many, persons close to ■ 1 
the AFL-CIO out of Washington have es- . 
timated CIA money came through the';' 
Building Trades unions for demon-. 

'"'T 

strations in New York. 

The street proof of the CIA funding j 
was the number of Cuban refugees — ,i 
typically funded by the CIA — foremost ‘ 
in the demonstration, Peck said. 

Peck addressed about 250 persons at a 
meeting sponsored by the Women’s In- • 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom at the Carroll College Union. The 
league is holding its 55th annual meeting j 
;h'is week at the college. 

The top leadership of the AFL-CIO — 
some of those who revolve around George j 
Meany, especially those in the building I 
trades — has worked closely before with j 
the CIA on the international level, Peck ! 
.said. J 

A couple of the leaders have used CIA 
funds in countries where the CIA played 
a revolutionary role, Peck said. ; 

On the student demonstrations, Peck j 
said when the students shut down the 1 
‘universities to organize for movements < 
_against the war machine, the military | 
machine will move to use police repres- , 
sion against the resistance in the ' 
country. 

7 It is no accident people were shot in 
the back in Augusta and students were •? 

; .killed at Jackson and the National Guard > 
‘carried live ammunition at Kent State, 
according to Peck. :: 

' “This is no accident. It is an escalation ' 
against resistance,” he said. 


UIUVIUHVJ — 

tics so the schools could not aid the war 
machine and to give the students an op- 
portunity to mold the university into an 
institution to serve the needs of the 
country, Peck explained. 

The young know you cannot end future 
Vietrjams, future racism and future eco- 
logical problems if you do not alter the 
institutions in the country, he said. 

McGovern, Hatifield, and others recog- 
nize that and realize that if they don’t 
move to end the war in Vietnam, “the 
ending of the war will take place on the 
streets of this country,” he said. 

Peck warned that the people of the 
country must be .prepared to prevent a 

military coup d’etat in the United States. ’ 

A military coup may be a new thing in 
this country, but if it can take place in 
Cambodia, South America, South and 
North Africa, Asia and Europe, then it 
can also take place here, he said. 

The military has engaged the Rand 
Corporation to study the feasibility of 
holding elections in 1972, Peck said. 

“I haven’t a full report 'of the study, 
but I know it is in progress. Just the fact 
research is being done on the subject 
causes suspicion," Peck said. 

A cabinet member last week denied 
such a study has been undertaken.) 

■Peck accused the United States of af- 
fecting the coup in Cambodia and setting 


Sihanouk. I 

Sihanouk had kept his country free j 
from the destruction of war but the Unit--j 
ed Slates could not accept the movement j 
of enemy troops and supplies, according > 
to Peck. i 

“The invasion of Cambodia was literal- J 
ly' programmed by the coup d’etat,” he] 
said. j 

Now the United States has forced Si- 
hanouk and h'is followers to combine 
forces with the resistance forces of Laos ; 
and Vietnam, Peck argued. If Nixon 
leaves Cambodia at the end of June, the .■ 
forces of resistance will continue to func- -i 
tion, he said. ‘ - 
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le worm looks ; ; 
at the U.S.A. i ■ 


AS ‘THE GUERRILLAS’ SET FIRE TO AMERICA . . . 


\V 


' ' - ft 

' ' • ' v X ‘ A German playwright depict 8 

„• iK. . • 1 • . *• n . »< ,ti ’’i " (. -’If 1 • ‘ >1 


a coup d' 6 tat in the US* 


>• 'vV ; 




Translated from DIE WELTWOCHE, Zflrlch 

Rolf Hochhuth seems determined to prove that "all idols have clay 
feet." In The Deputy, he portrayed Pope Pius XII as an accomplice of 
Hitler. In The Soldiers he let go at Winston Churchill. In his new play, 
The Guerrillas, he takes on the U.S.A., which is supposed to have "the 
most perfect police apparatus in history." He emphasizes that his 
, drama, marked by the assassination of an idealistic senator by the 
C.I.A., is "not anti-American." Before Rs recent opening in Germany, 
the play was discussed in this Interview with Hochhuth by Reinhardt 

• Stumm, editor of Basel's Nachrfcfiten and publisher of the Swiss 

• Theater-ZeUung. 


.. 4 

• ' v. - 

t ; ] 




REINHARDT STUMM: Herr 
Hochhuth, what is Guerrillas 
about? 

ROLF HOCHHUTH : The play de- 
picts preparations for a coup 
. d’etat In the U.S. For it is only In 
the centers of power, only in the 
U.S. or in the U.S.S.R., not in the 
highly Industrialized satellites 
, like West Germany or Czechoslo- 
vakia, that revolutions have fa- 
X. vorable prospects — only when 
the revolutionaries infiltrate the 
state apparatus. 

The people who really have a 
■ chance to pull off a coup d’6tat 
. are not the street demonstrators, 

; who can be beaten up or deported 
to Siberia, but the infiltrators 
. who are willing to wear the strait- 
jacket of officer, civil servant or 
parliamentarian for years in 
order to attain the levers of 
’ power. These guerrillas put into 
practice on the stage what Lutt- 
wak recommends in his famous 
handbook. The coup d’<tat— the, 
least bloody type of revolt, which' 





Warfare Is Not Over." Why are 
your guerrillas Marxists? 

R.H. : They aren’t. In his system, 
Marx did not work out the prob- 
lem of the opposition. Not the 


i .<w,- 
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can avoid the massacre of civil 
war — is supposed to overthrow 
the U.S. plutocratic oligarchy, 
the club of 120 families who own 
over 85 percent of the people’s 
wealth and to whom the two in- 
distinguishable political parties 
. and one of the few remaining 
dailies in New York, the Times, 
are subservient. The U.S. is the 
one civilized land in the world 
where no labor party to date has 
even been able to put up a can- 
didate for election to the House 
of Representatives! Over a fourth 
of the population lives below the 
official "poverty line,” while in 
1968 forty times more money 
was spent on armaments — that 
is, for industry— than on the 
poor. ‘True theory must be de- 
veloped in the context of con- 
• crcte conditions and existing sit- 
uations," said Marx, and that is 
what 1 tried to do in Guerrillas. 
R.S.i You use Marx without be- 
ing a Marxist, if I understand 
rightly your Spiegel article *C 1 m» 


: x ^ 


resent only the interests of the v ' 

' establishment. ■V'vV,,' ; . 

: R.S.: The student Left in Ger- ; ‘ r 

• many acknowledges only those ^ 

systems of thought which are 

built along Marxist lines. To that ' 
extent, your play should have 
little success in those circles. V'U, 

: R.H.: Marx claimed that owner- £'>,$ 
ship is the root of oppression, but ' ~ \ *. ► 
■ "actually the means of oppression • 

is power. If the state has sole V ^ 
ownership, it has total power. - 

And super-power is always fas- 
• cistic. What Marx ^wrote about .‘/■'V;, *\>* 
capitalism is not false but merely , >,.*< , 
one-sided. It was not as a capital- X < ‘Jj 
1st that Truman dropped the {sf/M' 
atom bomb or as a monarchist or ' V, 
a Nazi that Wilhelm II and Hitler _ A , 
wanted to grab the Ukraine; it 
was not as a Communist that Sta- v,/'... .: ■: 
lin had Lenin’s fellow-fighters 

• murdered. The super-power is the , ... ; : 

■* immoral element, regardless of 7;V<’ ! 
what flag it sails under,, Super- 
, powers can be humanized only by 
being weakened — divide and lib- 
‘ eratel Every state has a degree of >' -*?• . 

’ decency corresponding to its de- /jv<» 
greeoffear. ' 

R.8.1 In Guerrillas you develop • . 


■ V". 1 * v 
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A Scenario for a 



Military Coup d Etat 
in the United States ! 




by Edward Luttwak 


i Ready when you are, C.B. ___ ilit — 

T he Premise: During the recent open season ior military 
take-overs in Africa, more than fifteen governments were 
overthrown by "mechanical” coups of the simplest kind. 
Against the background of a totally indifferent population, 
a group of army officers planned the coups by making partnership| 
deals with the police chiefs and by arranging remote field exercised 
for loyalist troops. In most cases, the execution was straightfor-j 
ward: at sunrise a few hundred soldiers seized the usual buildings 
’and facilities, arrested the more prominent politicians, and dis-, 

; armed the Presidential Guard. The leaders of the coup then issued 
the routine announcement of a curfew, formed a Revolutionary, 
Council and arranged a meeting with the representative of the 
i dominant ex- or neo-colonial power. Thus a new government of X- 
'land was established, in due course to be anointed with diplomatic 

j recognition. J 

! When most of the population is half-starved and illiterate, and. 

| political power is monopolized by a tiny elite, the constitutional 
i apparatus of a legislature and an executive is mere "hardware, , 
'nothing more than buildings and documents. Both are of no con- 
! sequence to the vast majority of the population, which can only 
swatch without comprehension the new and mysterious political! 
rituals performed by the elite. In these conditions, the brigade 
'/yA officers of a three-brigade army can almost always overthrow the 
government if the other two brigades have joined the plot or have 
been maneuvered out of town. The constitutional hardware M 
'.simply brushed aside, rating at most a passing mention in the, 
routine post-coup communique. 

In the United States, a simplistic coup of this kind could never 
succeed. For one thing, the officer-plotters would have to contend 
■ . j with the sheer size of the military establishment. The indlsp. nsal.le 
I monopoly over all operational forces , within reach of WasMngton, 
D. C., is almost impossible to secure when the forces to be sub- 
verted or neutralized consist of an Army of 1,500,000 men, a Marine 
Corps 300,000 strong, and another 1,300,000 men in the Navy and 
Air Force. Then of course the sheer size of the country and the 
degree of decentralization make an occupation of Washington al- 
most irrelevant. . 

But the main barrier to a coud d’etat in the United States is 
political rather than technical. Instead of an inert population whose 
political role is purely passive, there are the hundreds of thousands 
who operate the apparat, the millions who participate in its work- 
ings and the tens of millions who understand, accept and respect 
'the essentials of constitutional legality. Around the hardware of 
iFederal, State and local political institutions there has grown the 
'"software” of attitudes — accumulated confidence in the system and 
extensive vested interest in its continuing operation. ( 

j Since 1789 there have been many administrations but only one 
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regime, so that for most of the population (including of course 
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— "In September, 1SG7, four Red Squad men broke 
into the office shared by several peace groups at 1603 
. \V. Madiston st.," writes Mrs. Wiilo "They stole mom-, 
bership lists, typewriters, checkbooks and some per- 
sonal letters of the' director of the Fellowship or~| 
Reconciliation.’’ ' r ' 

■ In addition to burglary, the Review says that Rea 
Squad agents are being sent onto college campuses, not 
only to infiltrate political organizations their bosses 
don’t agree with, but also to check up on what some 


■ problem, the race problem, the dope promem, uic youin about how the Reu Squad w< 

! problem and the riot problem, the police, themselves, COV cr men arc assigned to one control agent who alone 

• increasingly become a problem. Here in Chicago people ; s supposed to know their identities and activities,” 

,are upset at learning that their local police department 3 ay S the magazine, which has published a number of 
is quietly running a baby CIA operation, directed pictures of these spectral law-cnforccmcnt officers and 

V against the liberal-left community. . 1 : has traced their secret headquarters to a front called 

( A rather complete description of Chicago's CIA, “Mid-Continent Import-Export." It hasn’t been able to 
' known locally as the Red Squad, has just been pub- discover how much money is spent on Red Squad v{ 

1 /lisiicd in the Chicago Journalism Review in the form of activities because, like the CIA, these figures are hidden ; : ... 
'V a long article signed by Lois Willc, the Chicago Daily j n the budgets of other agencies. 

• News’ Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter. It is illustrated There’s no reason to suppos 

f , . . . . > ... ‘ » tn ii 

i by 


- 

suppose' that Chicago Is th« 


S rUliuOr i riZC'WUl fling rcpoiltst* JU muau«u«u- xuut; o iiu xv;a*>uu w****.**,^ . 

a Bill Mauldin cartoon depicting i silly-looking: only place in the country with lt^ own little dirty-tricks ‘ 
hound dog, in a flowered disguise, sniffing out con- department. It’s a. sound assumption that many other. ; 

■ spirators and other political malefactors. ei*ie<* h->ve’ them •' • •• ' 

. The Review was started a few months ago by Chicago; Cltl ®° h “ ve thC1 ”- . . / . . ■' ' 

, newspapermen who felt their slipping industry needed However well intentioned and/or- , hysterical .he 
some sharp and continuous jabbing. Total, newspaper' public officials are who sanction such operations, there 
'circulation has dropped by almost 125,000 in. the j s n0 question that the results are totally negative. 

! last year. - 'Police clods who can’t tell the difference between a 

One way they’re supplying critical stimulus is to moderatc> black. civic leader and an urban guerrilla 

■ K apSrTt^prcss JScy hit the bell, with are useless as guides. About all they can accomplish is 

i r v 1 ... .11 .. .. .i J 0 • J.i a. 1 . X *+ 4-V/vt-i* Awmirme ay* 
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from documents filched from the Red Squad’s files., exercises in irony. 

One of the most revealing is the political dossier ' on They destroy public confidence and delude policy-,.. «... 

\ a. Ravner, a black, anti-Daley-machine alderman makers into thinking we can solve our problems 


X C J bA U,IV >1 VM yvvyiv vy»»v* VV »*> 

bUtCiUCIrti) ilinuc WT *“*J.» V * o- * r — — J J , J , - , . • 

they may not be his own thoughts, or lie may have been? tries but that has apparently not shamed the agency . 
instructed to relate, them in this manner by persons- 'out- of its ways. The only thing that has happened is , J .:-v> ■ .ft-r \ 
unknown at this writing. Nevertheless he has shifted! ’ that we arc now willing to do the same -things to our .. • .\;£ :: 

his position in relation to militancy • fellow countrymen. v , ' • 

The Review charges that these dossiers, are quietly “We don’t seem to get much change in attitude or 
given ou; to political reliables in order to discredit; behavior,’’ Mrs. Wille remarks. “My newspaper did a . 
the peoolc they’re written about, l'ho publication also 1 story on police raiding coffeehouses for young people . 
says that Chicago undercover policemen are actively ’sponsored by the YMCA, and last night there was' 

(.r-ti-n-r people to attack the police and thereby com- another raid. I’m doing a series now on how como the 
miltin' crimes wiiich will put them in jail and thus housing code enforcement is poor— children dying of 
lf i pctrnv their organizations and the causes for which, lead poisoning, slum fires, those kinds of things. We’ve 
Ge.AiOy b j. bcett< . siting , th^stc|^ f : 


•_thev 


stand. 


Mrs. Wiilc quotes one police provocateur, who was : 
posing as a merchant seaman, as giving a speech at a 
meeting in which he said, "We sailors know how to 
take care of the cops and the black community is learn- 
ing. You just have to beat the crap out of them.’’ During 
the Democratic National Convention one of the inci- ! 
denis that go; a lot of shock attention was an attempt 
to lower an American flag flying in Grant Park across 
the street from the I-Iilton Hotel. The Review has lo- 
cated a -witness who says she idfiplifiqd ono of ,the_mc_n;, r . 
trying to pull dc&PI^QWfls 
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Cuban terrorists got CIA 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 1 (UPI) — Explosives' 
used by Cuban exiles in the terrorist bombings of 
five buildings here last July 19 came originally ‘ 
from the Central Intelligence Agency, a trans- • 
cript of county grand jury proceedings revealed • 
Monday. • ' 

In addition, the man who masterminded the 1 
bombings to call attention to efforts to start a re- - 
volt against Cuba's Fidel Castro was trained in the 
use of the explosives by the CIA. 

This information was given to the county 
grand jury in secret sessioq last month by two - 


FBI agents, Bernardo M. Perez and Richard Cas- , 
tillo. 

The jury later indicted Hector M. Corcillot y 1 
Llano Jr. and Juan Garcia-Cardcnas, both 33 ar.d ■ 
both from Miami, Fla., on 15 counts of illegally. . 
possessing and discharging explosives used in the ! 
July bombings. 

. The transcript, made public Monday, indicated 
the explosives were given by the CIA to Cuban 
refugees who were supposed to take part in the 
.abortive Bay of Pigs operation. 
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Explosives in Five Bombings 'testified last month during the 

‘On Coast Traced to C.U.k rand iu ^' s ; n * est |8 a .|« , . n of 

I the bombing of five buildings. 

LOS ANGELES. Dec. 30 (A?) I Thc V f aid that two Cuban 
—Explosives used in five bomb-i cxdcs subsequently indicted in 
ngs in Los Angeles last July | the case had been trained by 
10 came originally from the the C.I.A. in the use of exp’.o- 
Central Intelligence Agency, ac-! siv « for the abortive invasion, 
cording to county grand jury! Hector M. Cornillot y Llano 
testimony made publi'i Monday. dr - a! ‘ ,d duan Garcia-Cardenas, 
The transcript said that thci°?t‘i 30 years old and residents 
'explosives may have been origi-j^™^ fossil 

n«lly aesignated ior tne ~ay of snc j discharging explosives. 

Pigs invasion of Cuba in 1951. Mr. Castillo said that after 
Two agents of .the Federal the Bay of Pigs invasion, explo- 
Bureau of Investigation, Richard sives could be found anywhere 
[Castillo and Bernardo M. Perez, in the Miami area._ j 
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Explosives; 





Los Angeles, Dee. 30 l/Pi — 1 
Explosives used in five bomb- 
ings in Los Angeles Inst July 3D 
came originally from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, ac- 
cording to county grand jury 
P ■ testimony made public today, t 
The transcript said the explo-, 
sives may have been originally; 
•designated for the Bay of Pigs 
invasion of Cuba in 1501. 

Two FBI agents. Richard Cas- 
tillo and Bernardo M. Perez,, 
: testified last month during the 
grand jury's investigation of tr.ei 
bombing'of five buildings. They! 
said two Cuban- exiles subse- 
quently indicted in the case has* 
been trained by the CIA in the] 
use of explosives for the abor- 
tive invasion. 1 

Hector M. Cornillot y Llano,' 
Jr. and Juan Garcia-Cardcnas,; 
both 30, residents of Miami, 
were charged on 15 counts of 
illegally possessing and dis- 
charging explosives. i 

Within three hours, bombings 
’ occurred at offices of firms or. 
organizations accused by Cuban' 
exiles of being on friendly rcla-' 
tions with the Cuban Governs 
.meat of .Eidci Castro. « 
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Los Angeles (AP) — -Explosives STATINTL 

used in. five anti-Castro bombings 
in Los Angeles last July 19 may 
have come originally from the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, accord- 
ing to grand jury testimony made, 
public yesterday. The transcript 
said the explosives may have been 
originally designated for the Bay 
of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 19111. 

Two FBI agents, Richard Cas- > 

tillo and Bernardo M. Perez, testi- 
lied ,'last month that tw'o Cuban 
exiles, subsequently indicted in the 
bombing,, had been trained by the 
OTA in the use of explosives for 
the abortive invasion. They were 
Hector M. Cornillot y Llano Jr. 
and Juan Garcia-Cardenas, both • , • : 

SO, of Miami, Fla. One of the FBI 
•agents testified that Cornillot, be- 
fore his arrest, “said the explosives 
came from the CIA . . . that this 
was the original source and that it 
did not come directly from the 
CIA.” 
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) Uffices Siere, FBl Men TesHh 

r ' J . 

v Bay of Pigs Materiel, Supplied by U.S., Was Employed by 
Cuban Exiles in LA. Blasts, Grand Jury Transcript Says,/; 

BY RON EINSTOSS , 

"’!'!•!' ..... Tim»* St»« WrHci* 

Explosives used by Cuban exiles to Training in Use Asserted 
bomb five buildings here last July "And be (Cornillot) said that he 
19 came originally from the Central A?** connections and that he could 

Intelligence Agency, according to a ° jwht r- ■* r ' 
Countv Grand Jm-v trap<crr=nt < , H . ccht asked Castillo if Cornulot,:; 
Lountj Grand Jury tiansci.pt. during any of their interviews with 

Tnat re\ elation and the fact that him, ever told' whoi'e he ^received! 
.he man who claims to have master- any training in the use of explosives, 
minded the bombings was trained m "Yes sir/ he did," answered the' 
of explosives by the i IA K FBI agent, who, together with Perez, ; 

' • ^ m .. tne . testimony c, t>»;is attached to the Miami office. 

tl ' e 1 t fm mon ^. ro,casfid ' Quoting Cornillot, Castillo said: 

V° ^pecuu agems. - He (Cornil]ot) said that he was 

1 ei oz, an d Riciuid part 0 f the military Unit that took 
K ^' bl mnct Ve f e tu«m ° v,ltncs * part in the Bay of Pigs invasion in 

’■'■wnr T^te f 01 Cubai and that in preparation 'for 

E!,& e £S uU’JlVi" 1 ' that invasion be received extensive! 

'indiv/m/.nt 1 f °? th w y cb , ed If tb ®, training in explosives and Subsc- 
bombers. 4 * 4 f the allc 8 ed qUently was v6ry well acQuaii^di' i 
Hector M. Cornillot y Llano . Jr. with their makeup and 

.and. Juan Garcia-Cardenas. both 30 
/ and from Miami, are charged with ; 

3 15 counts of illegally possessing and . 

" discharging explosives, ” , 

They are charged with three 
counts in connection with each of/ 

.••the five bombings, which occurred., 

/during a two-hour and 20-minute, > 

| ’period beginning at midnight. ■ ■>. 

•/• In making the disclosures,' Peres 
and Caitilk) were quoting from:', 

‘. conversations they had in October 
” with Cornillot, before his arrest but 
|;.while he was ‘a suspect in the case.; 

"Was Mr. Cornillot during 







/-conversation ever asked where they/ 
‘ had obtained the/ explosives from?"' 

. c.Dep, Dist. A ay. Richard W. Hecht; 

• t inquired of Perez. 

, i "Yes sir," Perez replied. "He said) 

1 the explosives came from the CIA, 

; the Central Intelligence Agency, and , 

| he- stated that this was the original !’ 
/source and that it did-, mot come ' 

■ directly from the CIA." ‘ 

Quoting Cornillot, Perez said: 

: "He (Corn? .;ol> explained, which, 

we already know, that after the Bay.] 
.of Pigs invasion. C-t and other] 
explosives were — could he found * 
anywhere in the Miami area. j 
"Many of the Cubans who were , 
sent on this invasion never actually! 

_ went. We found they went to small I 
, j islands near Cuba where they buried 
all of these weapons, knowing they 
could go bads later and sell them, i ,<i 


: with their 
'their use." 

Hecht asked if Cornillot ..! . 
had mentioned which or- 
ganization gave him that ’ 
training. ..!: 

"Yes sir. He said it was i 
the CIA," Castillo testified, j 
: (The link between the / 
CIA and the C-4 explosive /; 
was disclosed Aug. 9 in a</‘ 
story in The Times. The " 
■stoiy cited "an oft-repeat- i 
:ed assumption" that some 
of the explosives supplied 
;for the Bay of Pigs inva- ■• V. ;* - 
./'Sion had been hidden by 53 { /; 
» Cuban -exiles. The story ), 
, ; also reported seizure ear-/) , V; 
/■lier-of-lO pounds of the / ///, 
/explosive and arrests of ; :’ 

), two Cuban Power suspects 
,in -Miami.) 

/ Cornillot told the FBI : 

, agents, according to their i .... 
••testimony, that he was a 
, member of "Los Subvcrsi- : . ’ 
vos," an action group of" • 
,tho militant "Cuban Pow- ’i 
“or" organization. ‘ 

Everything they did was 
to further the Cuban liber- { / 

nation movement, the wit- .1 
nesses said they learned in’ : 

" their interrogation of Cor- 
.v nil lot. 

/ Castillo testified that- , 
' Cornillot told him after his : 

' arrest that he brought the ■; 
/explosives to Los Angeles j 


the first week in July, that '• 
he personally constructed ; 
the bombs and designated 
the targets. • . . V 

According to further .: ; 
testimony, Cornillot said' 
the purpose of the bomb-;," 
- ings was to bring attention! 
to the Cuban liberation- j . 
movement and to show; ; 
the sincerity cf the exiles. ! 

This, Cornillot allegedly ; 
‘explained to the FBI. 
agents, would encourage'- r 
Americans to help the’ 
/movement by providing; 
arms and money for use in • 
■the liberation of Cuba. ' 
Corniliot and Garcia-' 
Cardenas were arrested 
Oct. 28 in Miami. * ’ 

Suspect Extradited 
/, Garcia-Cardenas was ex-’ 
litraditcd from Miami last, 
week and is awaiting trial 1 
here. 

Hecht said Cornillot is- 
•being held for trial in New/ 

• York City in connection 
)with several bombings 
’/there. 

■> The witnesses did not. 
•/tell, how the targets’ 'here p 
' were selected), but it is 
./believed that business . 
/firms and government 
' agencies’ which had done, 
-'business with Cuba were 
/’/chosen. • • . 

/ The buildings bombed' 1 
/'here were the Government 
-/'of Mexico. Tourist Depart-, 

' -ment, the; Mexican Nation- 
al Tourist Council, the 
-Shell Data Processing; 
/Center, Air France Air*’.. 
■ lines and Japan Airlines, 
r. The Mexican National 
" Tourist Council office is in 
' Bcvorly Hills, whilo the 
others are near downtown 
!:. Loa/Angfges. 


•• •/ « 
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^ $ ; sive training in explosives and 

te#. V^UiOOn 6X(I@S • subsequently was very well. 

" v r _ , i acquainted with their make* 

j s^*c.ai io me sier-Ledeer i where tliey had obtained . the, ‘ U p and th e ir use." 

: LOS ANGELES _ Expto- j: , gS' A, ItoSy BichaTw’;’ Hochl asked if CmiUot had 

■ nsrCLSS s* - : oi p t« . •; : —r* ^jasr m : 

'Los Angeles area last July Ycs sir - he smd the ex-' gave him that training. ; 
19 originally came from the plosives came from the L A, ; -Yes sir. He said it was the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 1 the Central Intelligence Agcn- • CIA,” Castillo testified. / 

accordinrTo-a-Tor-TtngCTcrs' • , °y. aad hc sta ed to* 1 lhl . s rnrnillnt told the FBI i 

Countv erand iurv transcrint . was the orl 8 mal source and • Cormllot told tne 

uninty grand jury transcript « ^ u djd not come dircctly . agents, according to their 

Thatrevelat’onandthe fact l {rom ^ ciA,” Perez replied, testimony, that he, was a 

, £L*satsr&. ' . °»«w. 

SrXSWS- *% (0— y i'«an i*« it**-* 

is contained in the testimony : which we already knew, that , Everything they did was ttf 
•_of two special agents for the after the B a y of Pigs invasion, ! f ur ther the Cuban liberation 
'Federal Bureau of Investiga- I C-4 and other movement, the witnesses said! 

li0n - * It* Sami area they learned in their interroga.; 

Bernardo M. Perez and : where in the Miami area *ion of Comillot. . 

1 Richard Castillo were two of ' > “Many of the Cuban 
the 30 witnesses, most of . -were sent on this invasion Castillo testified that Cor-< 
them police officers or FBI .1; never actually went, we n jn 0 t told him after his arrest! 

agents, who testified during , found they went to sma - he <Cornillot ) brought, 

' tt ? qu ,L ry “ r n | h ! ; the explosives to Los Angeles! 

led to the indictment of two , buried all ot tnese we«»F • e 

of the alleged bombers. .Rowing they could go back 

Hector M. Comillot y Llano; la ^ r and id bombs and designated, the j 

Jr., and Juan Garcia-Carde- . And he (Cormllot) targets. 

nas, both 30 and from Miami, , , that he had connections a ^ ..... 
are charged with 15 counts ’ that he could obtam t 
of illegally possessing and explosives.” 

discharging explosives. . Hecht asked Castillo - ~ . 
r TU, , n rhanred with 1 mllot, during any of their in- 


mm* 



lossves 




‘5 


That revelation and the fact I 
; that the man who claims to 
have masterminded the 
bombings was trained in the . 
use of explosives by the CIA ' ' 
is contained in the testimony , 
|_of two special agents for the 
*' Federal Bureau of Investiga- t 
tion. r. 

Bernardo M. Perez and : 

1 Richard Castillo were two of ' 
the 30 witnesses, most of 


Jr., ahd Juan Garcia-Carde- 
nas, both 30 and from Miami, 
are charged with 15 counts 
of illegally possessing and 
discharging explosives. . 

They arc charged with . 


they learned in their interroga- 
tion of Comillot. 

Castillo testified that Cor-' 


the explosives to Los Angeles, 
the first: week in July, that; 
lie personally constructed the 
bombs and designated , the j, 
.targets. 


!.h y Jmts in connection yterviews with him, ever told,, 
with each S the five bomb- ; ’.where he received any train- 
’ll St T5"1S2‘. 

a T honinniS 1m ' the FBI agent, who, together 
permd beginning at mid with Perez % a ttached to the • 

mg , ., ,. . „ liroc Miami office. 

ATS?? aSno^S;; Quoting Comillot, Castillo 

had i^Octoberwi^CorniE “He (Comillot) said that 
prior to the time of his arrest, he was part of the military 
but while he was a suspect unit thdt took part in die Bay 
to the case of pi S s invasion in Cuba and 


-Was Mr. Comillot during 

this conversation ever, asked, >lE?fSS “ ***** ***** 
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f Cubans Used CIA Explosives- 
In Los Angeles Bombings 


Los Angeles — (UPI) — Ex- 
plosives used by Cuban exiles 
in the terrorist bombing-* of 
fipc buildings here last July 10 


The transcript, marie public 
yesterday, indicated the explo- 
sives were given by the CIA to 
I Cuban refugees who v/cre sup- . 


Ilpc DUUtlingS Here Ictst July OUIWII ieiu;;u p i> 

came originally from the Cen-|poscd to take part in the abort- 


tral Intelligence Agency, a 
transcript of county grand 
jury proceedings reveals. 

, In addition, the man who 
•masterminded the bombings to 
'call attention to efforts to start 
a revolt against Cjiban Pre- 
mier Fidel ' Castro bad been 
•trained in the use of the explo- 
sives bv the CIA. 

All of the bombings occurred 
jat offices maintaining diplo- 
'matic or economic relations 
[with Cuba. 

This information was given to 
the county grand jury in secret 
session last month by two Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation 
agents, Bernardo M. Perez and 
iRichard Castillo. 

(Transcript Released 
j. The jury later indicted Kec- 
;tor M. CorniUot y Llano, Jr., 
and Juan Garcia-Cardenas, 
both 30 and both from Miami, 
on 15 counts of illegally pos- 
sessing and discharging explo- 
sives used in the July bombings 


ive Bay of Pigs operation. 

Perez and Castillo quoted 
from conversations they had 
with CorniUot last October be- 
fore his arrest. 

Deputy District Attorney 
Richard W. Hecht asked Perez, 
“Was Mr. CorniUot during this 
conversation ever asked where 
they bad obtained the explo- 
sives?” • 

I'" “Yes, sir,” Perez replied, "he 
said the explosives came, from 
the CIA. the Central Intelli- 
gence. Agency. 

“He explained, which we al- 
ready knew, that after the Bay 
of Pigs invasion explosives 
could be found anywhere in the 
Miami area. • 

"Many of the Cubans ' who 
were sent on this invasion nev- 
er actually went.' We found 
they went to small islands near 
Cuba where they burted all 
these weapons, knowing they 
could go back later and sell 
them. , 

"And be (Cornillo) said tnat 
he had connections and that he 
U«,,l,l nt-Osin f’nftA exnlosives.” 


:Given Training 

Castillo also testified Cornil- 
lot told him be was "part of the 
military unit that took part in 
the Bav of Pigs invasion in Cu- 
ba and tat in preparation for 
that invasion he received ex- 
tensive training in explosives 
and subsequently was very wed 
acquainted with their makeup 
and their use." 

Castillo was asked what or- 
ganization had given the train- 
ing and he replied, "he (Cor- 
niUot) said it was the CIA. 

Garcia-Cardenas and CorniUot 

were arrested in Miami Oct. 2S, 
the FBI agent said! Garcia-Car- 
•ficnas has been brought bore 
for trial and CorniUot is in New 
York awaiting trial in' connec- 
tion with’ several ’ bombings 


STATINTL 
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How Cuban 
Exiles Got 
CIA Bombs 

Timea-I’ost Service 

Los Angeles 
Explosives used by 
Cuban exiles to bomb five 

this conversation ever asked lacneQ 10 1 

geles area last July 19 ■ - Quoting Cornillot ' 

bard T ' 

SOURCE 


J , 

' Tli ey are charged with “And he "(Cornillot) said PURPOSE ' 

three counts in connection that he had connections and' Castillo testified that Cor- 
with each of the five bomb- that he could obtain these ex- !r “ 1101 lold him atler bis ar- 

ings which occurred during a plosives.” - rest that he (Cornillot) 

j two hour and 20 minute peri-! t brought th eexplosives to Los 

; od beginning at midnight.. . 1 RAINING Angeles the first week in 

In making the disclosures, , Hecht asked Castillo if Cor- Juiy, and that he personally 
Perez and Castillo were'.quol- during any of their in- constructed the bombs and 

‘ing from conversations they *' erv * ews w 'Rh him, ever told [ designated the targets, 
had in October with Cornil- where he received any train- 
lot,, prior to the time of his ni the use of explosives, 
arrest, but while he was a “Yes sir, he did,” answ- 
suspect in the case. ered the FBI agent, who. to- 

*Was Mr Cornillot during 6 ether with Perez, is at- : American people the Cuban 

buildings in the Los An- mis conversation ever asked ;•**«>“ the M,ajm office. 

where they had obtained the; Quoting Cornillot, Castillo ■ s “ ow me sincerity of tne ex- 

. . „ . explosives?” deputy district said: ! UeS- 

onginally came from the attorney Richard W. Hecht «<tj e /cornillot) said that' ^ h * s > Cornillot allegedly 

Central Intelligence asked Perez. he J as J^t 0 f the military] cxplained to th( “ agents, 

Agency, according to a SOURCE unit that took part in the Bay Z°hlt 

Los Angeles county grand of Pigs invasion in Cuba and *.,? p ®^‘ >ve ] nent P^ 0 ' 1 

jury transcript Yes sir - he said tl,e expl °*. that in preparation for lhat r t ~ y , for 

jury tianscupt. . siv „ ,. amp frnm tho rtTA , jnvasion P he 1 received exLen . use m the hberation of Cuba. 


According to further testi- 
mony, Cornillot said the pur- 
pose of the bombings was to 
bring to the attention of the 


That revelation 
fact lhat the 


sives came from the CIA llhiv<;iaiuii 11C ... , 

and the the Central Intelligence sive training in explosives /J 1 niUot 

man who Agency, and he stated that ancl subsequently was Cardenas were 


very, 

tiieir 1 


tober 28 in Miami. 


and Garcia- 
arrested Oc- 


.claims to have master- this was the original source wc jj acquainted with u. U i „ _ , 

■minded the bombings was and that it did not come di- makeup and their use.” . uarcia-Cardenas was ex- 

trained in the use of ex- rectly from the CIA,” Perez ORGANIZATION tradited from Miami last 

plosives by the CIA is con- replied. • ^ ^ if Cornilloli S? r e * ” g 

famed m the testimony of Quoting Cornillot, Perez llatl mentioned which organi-r NFW YORK 

S p«,,a| agents foe.the «*, ,*k» gave m that train.' Hcoht 2^““ Hot is 

lie (Coinillot) explained, mg. : being held for trial in New 


Bernardo M. Perez and which W'e already knew, that “Yes sir. He said it was 
Richard Castillo were two of a f ler the Bay of Pigs inva- the CIA,” Castillo testified. 
,1 " .30 witnesses, most of sion, C-4 and other explosives Cornillot told the FBI 


York City for his alleged role, 
in several bombings there. 

- , . ,. . ... , The witnesses did not tell, 

were — could be found any- agents, according to tneir; hovv the targets here were se- 

testimony, that he was. a.] e cted, but it is believed that 
of Los Subversi-- b us i ness firms and govern- 
and action group of the! meat agencies which had 

witli Cuba : 


militant “Cuban Power” or-’ done business 


dhe 

them police officers or FBI 

agents, who lestilicd during w h e r e j n the Miami area 
an inquiry last month which „„ , . . member 

led to the indictment of two ‘Many f of the Cubans who ™ em0 

were sent on. tins invasion vuo ’ 
never actually went. We 

qanizauon. were chosen. 

Everything they did was to, The buildings bombed here 

Llano Jr., and Juan Garcia buried all of these weapons, tncslTsZ*™ the Government of 

Cardenas, both 30 and from knowing they could go back^,,.^ ... j eavnec j in their i n .i ^ cs i c i° .. r ° un * t Department, 
Miami, are charged with 15 later and sell them. terroeation of Cornillot Ale-xican National I curst 

counts of iiiA^fynEwedifsor Release 2001/03/04 : CTA-KDP8U-0160l!|M^8®6|^^ , l|f l P c ' 

and discharging explosives. •, '" eii T ie J> Air . ria.-ce 

• - Airlines and Japan Airlines. 


of the alleged bombers. 

CHARGED ;~;„d they went" to "small is- S aI J‘ z8ti ®"; 



• Fxrilosivcs used by Cuban exiles in the terrorist 
bombings of five Los Angolcs buildings Iasi -Juiy 

county grand iW proceedings has revea.ea. 
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Testimony -.link 
. to Bombimgs in L./a. 


V LOS ANGELES, Dec, 30 
(UPI) — Explosives used by Cu- 
ban exiles in the terrorist 
bombings of five buildings 
here last July 19 came orig- 
inally from the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, a transcript 
of county grand jury proceed- 
ings revealed today. 

| In addition, it was disclosed 
]that the man who master-, 
minded the bombings,; to call 
attention to efforts to. stait a 
ircvoll against Cuba’s Fidel 
'Castro was trained in the use 
of the explosives by the CIA. 

\ This information was given 
to the county grand jury in 
secret session last month by 
two FBI agents, Bernardo M. 
Perez and Richard Castillo. 

The jury later indicted Hec- 
\/ tor M. Cornillot Llano Jr. and 
Juan Garcla-Cardenas, both 30 
and both from Miami, I la., 
on 15 counts of illegally pos- 
sessing and discharging ex- 
plosives used in the July 
bombings, . 

, The transcript, made pub- 
lic today, indicated the ex- 
plosives were given by the 
CIA .to Cubaiv refugees who 


were supposed to take part in 
the abortive Bay of Pigs op- 
eration... 

Perez and Castillo quoted 
from conversations they had 
with Cornillot last October 
before his arrest. 

Perez was asked: “Was Mr.. 
Cornillot during this conver- 
sation ever asked where tncy 
had obtained the explosives?" 

“Yes, sir,” Perez replied, “he'; 
said the explosives came from 
the CIA, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and he stated 
that this was the original 
source arid that it did not 
come directly from the CIA. 

Castillo testified Cornillot 
told him he was “part of the 
military unit that took par,, in 
the Bay of Pigs invasion in 
Cuba and that in preparation 
for that invasion he received 
extensive training in explo- 
sives and subsequently was 
very well acquainted with 
their makeup and their use.” 

Castillo was asked what or- 
ganization had given the train- 
ing and he replied, *‘He fCor- 
nillot) said : it was the CIA. • 
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' Ruy Cm e Is "Even Mawe .T 

By Henry P- Leifermann 


Bay’s brothers, John and 
t Jerry, also have become -aware, . 
MEMPHIS, Tenn., Nov. 16 "of the publication possibilities.' ■ , 

(UPI>— The mlxed-up case The result la some bickering .jL/ ll>u 


i against James Earl Ray in the 
j assassination of the Rev. Dr. 
I Martin Luther King Jr. 


over who gets how much from 
which story in which maga- 
zine. The friction is thought to 


* 4UJC, iiiuuun 

; showed every sign this week) havc contributed to Hanes’s' 
:of becoming even more tan* troubles with Ray’s brothers 
Sled before a single word of who felt Hanes ' should hava 

tesnmony. is ever heard in.. EoUon 3ess and their brother 

more from Huic's articles. 

Slnce Hay unceremoniously Foreman, who has a ware- 
1 dumped Arthur J. Hanes as house full of merchandise pay- 
; defense^ attorney and hired, mcn ts in lieu of cash, has not 
; Percy Foreman last Tuesday,; t said what his fee is nor 
the case 'has quickly taken on- how Rav win f It 
these elements: , ■ Finally there , s th fakfi 



Negro boy, whom' “Hanes' ' . . . ™~ ■ 

claimed he never heard of the’ rac al violence even more ae-^ 
prosecution remains silentL ver ® than that which actually - 


[i about arid other sources say 
may have been scared into si- 
lence 


occurred. 

Hanes said he and his son, 


The boy supposedly saw a Ar hur Jr -> 27 > also an attor- 
white man with a rifle jump- ne y. had decided that '’only 
rom bushes atop an embank- two groups could have done 


• Finally, fthere is the fake : ^r* nes at0 P embank- lwo groups courn have done 
* Would-be eyewitnesses,] c hase of the white Mustang if? 1 , that faced the Lorraine ;t his: the CIA and blackmili- 
d Negro boy.i ™ (Motel where King was stand.; tants financed by Cuba or Red 


- 'ivnaat t/liC WilKlf iViUMdliK t.w i \ »<>!>. 

one an 11-year-old Negro boy, j automobile broadcast on Mem- 1 . otel , where Kin S was stand- 
, are cropping up to say they; nhis po)icc . radio frequencies ! !? 8 J vhc , n he was sh*ot. Behind 
saw the assassin. .FI and F2 minutes after the ' the bushes, in the same trajec- 

r, Attorneys, defendant, d ®. assassination. A( . y me of . j ry from window to balcony, 
■fendants brothers, and au-’+T, A ^ «*. .is the bathroom winrfnw tvJ 

thors arc squabbling over who . 1 , was Prosecution said was the amJ 

; should make how much money * Was a i bush Wdeout 1 

i°“f ArSurHtMi i, nezotlat : ' lce into nnSher part of to™ /irc^sUon So v’° 1 ? C “ ptls ' 

j defense to Life magazine, and partm ( cnt l ias , ea ,^ <x f to several 'three firemen— one of them a : - 
refusing to turn over his files, r °porters hints that two teen-jNegro— and R)cn w whisked 
df he has any, to Foreman-, aKe<J ha ™ radia operators to police headquarters accord.' 1 
who presumably could read have, confessed they were re- ing to sources ' ■ j 

them in Life if he wanted to. sponsible for the phony chase -,.,, j 

* Hanes now claims ho may- broadcast, and did it as a; 1 t ' enter j 

have been hired only as an in- prank. , . . .. ; Although Hanes was dis- 

gredient to add more racial! • A mysterious and phony, missed out of hand by Ray ' 
tension to the April 4 slaying! chase broadcast over poljce, attorney remains a cog ini 
of the Nation's major civil radio and thought to bo posslJ/ be _ cer *t er the case. 

rights figure. I bla evidence of a conspiracy Tn an 

may have been the -Irresponsi- 
ble prank of two teen-aged 
ham radio operators. 

Claimed Bombshell 


; 


China. Hanes felt that only & 
clandestine organization with 
the backing of some govern- > 

KlSTfH « t » _ < 



StAIINTL; 


When Ray switched attor- 
neys, Judge W. Preston Battle 
■ordered Hanes to give Fore- 
man all his files and research. 

{Hanes was put under $1000 
;bond to enforce the judge’s 
: order 'on the research, and 
{also to prevent Hanes from! 
talking about -the case. 

‘‘I'll let Tennessee keep that, 

,$1000,’’ Hanes said. “I keep my* loss to tho electric chair in 
files right up here,” he added/ 1000 murder cases, took over 
'pointing to his forehead. ”1 the defense, 
never forget njjy thing; times,- Two of the many sides in 

names, dates, places, dis-:tha case claim at least one 
.tances, calibrations — it s all up ,, , „„ 

2, ere » H eyewitness each. The prosecu- 

^ ' T „_, , , , tion Claims Charles Q. Ste- 

Keports i#Iauk Check. phens, a disabled war vereran 

Whatever Hanes has, and ,who lived in ; the dollar-a-day 
wherever he keeps it, Life flophouse the state said Ray 
magazine wants to buy it, W£d ? ed ln lo WU King. 

•‘‘Tiiey offered me « blank- lla J ies claims he had an 
check,” Hanes said. ' ; eyewitness,; ■ “a bombshell” 

V,' Gerald. Morre, Time-Life Bu- wh .°“ ha refused to identify. 

• cau chief in Chicago, con-L^S lteJ! H -year-old 

firmed that negotiations are! • 

under way hut said “no blank- -. ■ 

check” was offered, -no specific; 

• figure mentioned, and no con*- 
•tract yet signed. , 


In an interview the former, 
Birmingham Mayor noted an-! 
other bizarree lemenL 
t “It wouldn’t surprise me at- 
! alJ Hanfs said when asked if 
Ray’s trial was -postponed , it were likely that he was “set' 
until March 3 Tuesday when; up -. by men who plotted | 


King’s murder, and In fact was’ 


Foreman, the celebrated 

Texan who defended heiress- . - — 

Candy Mossier and claims one; never intended to take the 

'-'case to trial. 

The theory behind this plot 
within a plot, , Hanes noted, 
could be that his selection— he; 
was a segregationist Mayor; 
and successfully defended] 
three Ku Klux Klansmen In 1 
the highway murder of Viola 
Liuzzo— would make the mur- 
der appear to be the work of 
white racists. 

Author William Bradford 
Huie, in a copyright series of 
articles in Look magazine 
based on information from 
Ray, contends there was a con- 
spiracy to kill King ar.d its 
[aim. was to touch off waves of- 
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Ray's Ex-Lawyer Suggests He., Was : Riired for Raci 



Special to The Ne* York Time* 

BIRMINGHAM/ Nov. 15— Ar- 
thur J. Hanes, the dismissed 
attorney for James Ear! Ray, 
contended today that it was 
"entirely possible” that he had 
been picked as Ray’s attorney 
only to underscore the racial 
aspect of the assassination of 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King -it- and tnat he had 
never been expected to be the 
actual trial lawyer. . . 

• Mr. Hanes has received- wide 
publicity .for defending three 
•Ku Klux Klansmen in a civil 
Tights case. 

j Mr. Hanes said it was also 
possible that Ray had been 
,to!d, even before Dr. King was 
murdered,- that "he should con- 
tact me” if he was arrested. 

The lawyer offered his ob- 
servation in an interview while 
staring down at the 
through the huge plate glass 
windows of The Club, a grace- 
ful dining and drinking club on 
Red Mountain on Birmingham's 
south side. 

- Foresaw Possible Switch 


plan. The attorney said that he 
had mentioned, this possibility' 
to the scheduled trial judge; 
W. Preston Battle, and to the 
prosecutor, P. M. Canale, the 
Shelby County Attorney Gen- 
eral. ‘ 

"But Ray didn't say any- 
thing and Artie qnd I had to 
proceed on the 'assumption 
that we were going ■ to trial 
and so we put together just a 
great defense for Ray, includ- 
ing a few bombshells," Mr. 
Hanes said. 

The suggestion that' Mr. 
Hanes was retained with an 
intention of underscoring the 
racial aspects of Dr. King’s 
murder, Mr. Hanes contended, 


magazine that from ‘■informa- 
tion,' furnished to. him by Ray,] 
he ' concluded that' the Negro 
.Civil rights lcader’s. murder had 
been ordered ' by men who 


.Raoul was Ray’s contact 
man, ■ according' to the Look 



wanted lus death to provoke article. But Mr. Hanes says he 
outbreaks of violence betweenj.does not believe'' that the man, 
whites and Negroes. They were' was blond, a Cuban, or named 
said, for this reason, to prefer* Raoul, He thinks Ray disguised, 
that the murder occur in Birm-j the description of his ‘contact! 
ingham, Montgomery or Selma.' for some reason of his own. 

When Ray was arrested • in' Mr. Hanes said in Memphis 
the London airport on June last- Monday that the $100,000 
Michael Eugene, a London so-:that Ray had said was available, 
licitor, was appointed to advise f for the defense had never ma-t 
him during the hearings in, the'i terialized: Mr. Hanes received! 


He said he still could hardly 
credit the brusque manner in 


which -he and his son. Arthur 


arose from a combination of 
circumstances. 

Mr. Hanes was elected Mayor: 
of Birmingham six years ago 
cityion a racist platform after join- 
ing forces with Alabama's arch 
segregationist, Eugene (Bull) 
Connor, then- the Birmingham 
Police Commissioner. 

Three years ago, Mr. Hanes 
was hired to defend three Ku 
Klux Klar.smcn who were ac- 
cused of murdering Mrs. Viola 
Gregg Liuzzo, a civil rights 


worker slain during the Selma 


to Montgomery march. 

Mr. Hanes is a former agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 


J. Hanes Jr., were dismissed 
from the Ray case last Sunday 
night when they arrived at the 

Ray a new gray suit to wca r trac t em ploye of the Centra 
during his trial. Upon his a-r-.-j^ e j] ‘ Aacncv: nut.. 1 1 lie 

rival the lawyer was handed a 1 - - n ’ 

note from Ray stating he had 
been relieved. 


f Mr. Kanes said that for 
^months he had been aware of 
‘many indications that Ray 
might be preparing to switch 
attorneys and that about a : 
month ago he became virtually! 


said, because of ms. activities 
he came to be regarded nation- 
ally as a segregationist' and to 
some extent a racist. 

Desire for Strife Seen 
William Bradford Huie, the 
author who bought the rights 
to Ray's, life story, says in an 


certain tiiat th is was Ray's a rticlq-in - the current ■ Look 1 


| British courts. 

After his arrest,' Ray . wrote’ 
letters to two lawyers in - the 
United States— Mr. Hanes .and 
F. Lee Bailey of Boston. The 
letters were dated June; 10. 

While visiting in - Memphis 
this week, Mr. Eugene said that 
Mr. Bailey had telephoned and 
said that he could not under-! 
take Ray’s defense. 

Mr. Hanes said that he* had 
received a telephone call , from 
Mr. Eugene on June 13,. "the! 
same day 1. got tire letter from! 

Ray.” 

' C.I.A. Role Considered 

Mr. Eugene told Mr. Hanes in 
the. telephone call that Ray had 
said that money for the defense 
attorneys would be no problem. 

“He told me that $100,000 
as available,” Mr. Eugene said 
n Memphis. 

After the Eugene telephone 
call and the letter from Ray, 

Mr. Hanes and his son went 
to their summer home in south- 
ern Alabama and mulled over 
the proposal for three days. Mr. 

.Hahes said they had concluded 
that for ani'assassin to murder 
Dr. Kin* and to elude capture 
for more than two months while 
more than 3,000 Federal Bureau' 
of Investigation agents werel- take the case and that ihe had 
/searching for him would require! reluctantly agreed to do so after 


part of his fee and expensesj 
from S30.000 that Mr. Huie paid; 
toward his contract with Rayj 
for the rights to Ray’s story.' 
The contract was signed July 8 
while Ray was still in England. 

Mr. Hanes said that the atti- 
tude' of Ray’s brothers, John 
Ray and Jerry Ray, had helped^ 
him form the conclusion that he ' \ 
was never to - be the defense 
attorney at Ray’s- trial. 

“You would expect the family 
to flock around the attorney to i 
offer help and advice,” Mr. ;j 
Hanes said. "But I couldriUevcn i 'j 
| get close to them. I offered to : 
(meet with them in St. Louis, ,i 
Memphis, Birmingham ,or any j 
place else. But I never Bid see ' 
either one of them.” '» 

Mr. Hanes said that'h'e had/i 
not learned until after :he had :J 
been dismissed by Ray that the "■< 
two brothers had ordered , a 
copy of the British hearings on ;? 
the Ray case. io . 

“That certainly indicated they,:- 
had tried to find another) attor- » 
ncy,” he Said. di 

. Percy Foreman, the Houston • 
criminal lawyer who 'iagrecd 1 
Sunday night to represent Ray, -, 
said that John Ray and'Jerry - 
Ray had asked him last week to • 


elaborate planning. Mr. Hanes 
said they, could think - of only 1 
[two groups that they considered 
/[capable of carrying 'out this 


going to Memphis to talk to 
Ray himself. 

Mr, Hanes, who has: i. been 
cited for contempt of court in 


\Jjtype of plan— the Q.LA. and! Memphis for making public /] 
’ black militants with Red Chi-! statements about the Ray! case, j 
fnesc or Cuban backing. /posted a $1,000 cash bond with j 

Mr. Hanes decided that he ! the court in Memphis. Tuesday ’ 
and his son, should undertake! as a guarantee for hisi/retum 
Ray’s defense /'notwithstanding! later to be sentenced ■ for the' ‘ 
t their /conclusion, and that they! contempt of court. ’ii 
should' proceed bn the assump-/- “They can keep the S'kOOO,’”! | 
• tioh that the mueder had been; Mr. Hanes said. “But I guess 1 
plotted and - financed by what] I’ll have to find a new Ski re- ,.| 
•he called "black militants with! sort. I don’t suppose I can ever : 

igo to Gailinburg again.”'Gatlin- 1 
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i foreign ties. 

} Iij the Nov, 12 Look Maga- 
izine, which was published in 
date October, Mr. Huie wrote of 
■Ray’s encounters in Canada 
with a blond Cuban named 
Raoul. Ray is quoted as say- 
ing that Raoul hired him at first 
ta : haul narcotics -across the 
border into the United States 
autrtoldr&oxh; 


burg, Tcnn. is a ski rcsoro town 
frequented by many residents 
of Alabama. * 

Mr. Kanes said that-’u.-. 
Tennessee law he ■'can.-.o; 
extradited for con ter,'.:, of 
court. >_ ■ n A‘ 
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By Drew Pearson 
i and Jack Anderson 
I Inaugural Trouble 

1 Washington wili have an ex- 
tremely touchy job during the? 
forthcoming Inaugural to pre-1 
■ ;vent demonstrations and dis-- 
ruptions by militants. Extraor-i 
dinary precautions are already* 
under way. The city is flooded.' 
with undercover men, not only’ 
from the police and the Secret? . 
Service but from the CIA and 
the FBI. Crowd control aid! 
has been sought from Phila-; 
delphia and Baltimore police 
;for Inaugural duty. 

Chief worry is over the dis- ; 
sident underground. Informa- 
tion indicates that they’re! 
eying as excellent bonfire ma-; 
lerial the lumber piles with! 

. which the Inaugural stands, 
are being built. The idea now> 
is that the grandstands might; 
be burned down the night be-, 
-fore the parade. j. 

There’s also some talk of; 
the dissidents requesting offi- 
cially that a section of the pa- \ 
rade be set aside for marchers ' 
who object to Nixon’s Inaugu- : 
ral. This might be done as a I 
part of the regular parade in ' 
exchange for a pledge not to 
riot. 9 

! The entire Inauguration is' 
.in the extremely capable/ 
■hands of Willard Marriott, ; 
,head ,of the Hot Shoppes and : 
Marriott Motels. He knows the , 
Capital like a book, but is also . 

• aware that he has plenty of vf 


i headaches. 


• l*' ... 
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agencies of the FBI, the CIA and the U.S. military. 

On the weekend before the Demo* 
cratic national convention, the front page 
of a weekly newspaper oriented - to the 
Chicago black community carried a small 
box which read: 

“Bulletin . . . Gov. Samuel Shapiro 
signed into law the 196S Illinois State 
stop and frisk bill fate Wednesday eve- 


ning.” 

A day before the opening session of 
the convention, in the Loop, Chicago’s 
downtown business district, a . subway 
.train' pulled into the Harrison St. station 
and two men got off fighting each other. 
They were both young: a black man and 
a white man. Passengers waiting for the 
southbound train scattered as the com- 
< batants skirmished the length of the 
platform. After a fierce fist fight, a cop 
I arrived and marched the two men off to 
the police station. 

While 6,000 troops of the Mine 
National Guard billcttcd in armories la 
Chicago and stationed themselves at str.i- 
tegic points throughout the city (Soldiers 
Field on the lakefront, Midway Airport 
c,-. the central west side, and Jackson 
Park on the black south side), a series of 
developing racial assaults, labor struggles, 
waged by black workers, and a growing 
tension bred in the clime of an armed 
police camp might be the prelude to a 
social explosion here. 

Rev. Jesse Jackson, an associate of 


Richard Howard, one of the striking; 
cabbies and a member of Local 777 of 
I-° t v "i tkc democratic Union Organizing Com-, 
* . mittee, the Chicago cab drivers union,' 

explained that "wages and a demand for. 
installation of protective glass inside 
cabs” were among those demands made. 

Duke O'Neil, attorney forThe Wood-^? als ,° , de< ' rie ? racism in the union which 


allocated the least advantageous working 
shifts to black drivers. 

A . week before the preliminary sessions 
'of the convention, the 1 ,200, 000-member 
Steelworkers Union met in biennial con- 
tention in Chicago, confronted by a 


lawn Organization (TWO), a black civic 
organization, told of. three other cases of 
police brutality reported in the last two 
weeks. “There has been no ' satisfaction 
from the complaints,” he said. 

TWO has issued a trio of miid propo- , 

sals: i) formation of independent local ;P lc!cct hne of black steelworkers who 
citizens review boards; 2) the demand ,P r °P° sc d the appointment of one black 
that black policemen be put into policy- : umon n,an t0 half the all-white executive 
making positions in the police depart- and the selection of a black 

ment; and 3) that more black cops be V1C C‘P resident for the union board, 
assigned to the black community. Vhen asked at a- press conference 

To buttress the Guardsmen stationed ; whether he mtended to make the recom- 
in Chicago, Mayor Richard J. Daley also -™i" ndcd ,. C j a ”R e , s ’ president I.W. 

secured 8,000 Vietnam-veteran troops Ah® 1 replied: Very definitely not.” 
from Fort Hood, Tex.-, for duty in Chi- Black members of the Steelworkers 
c ago Union constituted one-fourth of the total 

“A show of force such as this is really ! mcmb ership, but they are not represented 
designed to inflame rather than maintain j° n onc cxccutlve policy-making commit- 
a calm situation,” said Mayor Richard G. P. ee ar ’ d arc e . m P‘°y ed » n ° nly tw o of 14 
!• Hatcher of Ga ry, ln d. Hatcher expressed. '• S?. r , t T Cnt u “ the un,on ‘ headquarters 
| .concern that the presence of such force m Pittsburgh. 

j was motivated by “racial overtones.” Abel stated he opposes the concept of 

Hatcher spoke at a press conference on' a PP°h* tmcnt based on race” as it 
: Aug. 22 in the Gary City Hall which was wouId open thc door to demands that, 

| attended by Congressman John Conyers, say, .. a " cls hman should be appointed 


Jr. (D.-Mich). 

Meanwhile in Chicago, three labor 
disputes focused on the assault against 
"racism conducted by black workers. 

A general wildcat strike of black tran- 
sit workers tried up the city beginning at 

_ t:'”., : ’ . , -i . 12:01 a.m. on Aug. 25, the eve of the 

Rev. Ralph Abernathy m the Southern j ; convention. Black bus and subway opera-, 

. -Oxmu > tor8 struck the city-owned transit system 
sa;d in Chicago ha * the Iwck «« a fight against « racism in the t X ransit 

ties will no longer take police bru.ality , . ,r , , , . . .. 

. . „ ^ ■ uni ° n . The workers demands hit on a 

lying aown. When a Chicago reporter , . .. , . . n . • « * 

asked what measures would be taken, he j. “ mon p ° icy * h ‘ c . h allows t retired < pre- 
replied, "It will come out in the wash." ! ; ' L whlte) . . translt workers to 

Jackson, national director of Opera-'; j “ “TJ 

tion Breadbasket, a civil rights group : ! deliberations. Most of these pensioned 


also.” 

Black Chicago is boiling. If the riot 
does not occur during .the closed and 
armed camp of the Democratic conven- 
tion, people here mention Labor Day or 
Columbus Day or Thanksgiving Day. 
They think the black uprising is inevitable 
and that- only the time is a question. 


.aiming to increase black employment in 
large corporations, introduced a young 


{' retirees exercise a “racist influence” in 


i union affairs, say thc striking black tran-[ 

black man who charged that six Chicago i j „ also Mck 

cops beat him after he was sopped for a ! !• a * cquate /^entaUon ° n UIUon ; 

minor traffic violation on State St. in the. ; ,. h.iU t “T **"? “ 

« c . ■ j • six weexs by the black transit operators.' 

South Side black ghetto, - l ; A strike of 3,600 black cabbies against 

the Yellow Cab Company and 


Company and the 
j Checker Taxi Company complicated the 
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By our estimate, there will be one 
policeman or soldier available for every 
three persons attending the Democratic 
National Convention. It is understandable 
if delegates, alternates, guests and news 
media personnel are not yet quite sure 
whether that’s reassuring or ominous. 

Many of the visitors to Chicago will be 
less concerned about seeing the olive 
branch in the platform on Vietnam; more 
concerned that it be in evidence on the 
approaches to the National Amphitheatre. ■ 

This is the tenor of the times. The 
United States and the world are in a state 
of flux, struggling for purpose and direc- 
tion. Things were kept under tight control 
at the Republican convention in Miami 
Beach mainly because a kind of no man’s 
land was created around it. Even so, there 
was a riot in Miami itself that had to be 
quelled during the convention. 

Chicago’s stockyards (from which, we 
are told, much of the offensive odor has 
been eliminated) forms something of a 
buffer zone against trouble at the Amphi- 
theatre on one side. There is a 2,136-foot 
long chain link fence topped with -barbed 
wire along the west side. Even so, from the 
time delegates and others attending the 
convention leave their hotels, they will go 
through at least six credentials checkpoints 
before being admitted to the hall, 
v The last report we had was that much 


of the activity in Chicago outside the 
National Amphitheatre could not be shown 
on television because of the strike by 
communications workers which barred 
placement of vital equipment. This could 
be a godsend to the Democrats if some of 
the expected thousands of demonstrators 
for assorted causes get out of hand. 

David Brinkley of the National Broad- 
casting Company hinted some days ago 
that confinement of live television to the 
convention hall might be by design. Whose 
design, he didn’t say, but Mayor Richard 
Daley and the Democratic National Com- 
mittee are implied. 

If the Democrats run true to form, they 
may provide enough action on the conven- 
tion floor to at least keep the American 
public distracted from that great 
struggling mass of humans and causes 
outside. ' 

Even so, with Chicago police, Cook 
County police, National Guardsmen, fire- 
men, Army units, the FBI, the Secret 
Service and the CIA on. hand, every person 
attending this nCbhvehtion should qualify, 
for a battle star and ribbon, maybe even a 
combat infantryman’s badge. 

The only consolation, if this is to be 
viewed as democracy struggling to redeem 
itself, is that it’s still far superior to berte. 
run down by Russian tanks. 
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Enter Tlie Demonstrators 

( Editorial Research Reports) ed on a catwalk 95 feet above the 

convention floor. Parade states 
that Army units, the FBI, and the 

country to begin demonstrations • ^ h pi^hntplc 

tnri»v Th p npmnrmtir National ^TTTSuelegates leave their hotels 

they will go through at least six 




Opponents of the war in Viet- 
nam will arrive from all over the 




today. The Democratic National 
Convention opens at the Amphi- 
theatre on Monday. 

"Do we now take a look at 
America, at this country where 
freedom is the very keystone of 
government, where free institu- 
tions are our pride and joy and 
where the people, by virtue of 
representative government, select 
at all levels those w h o shall- 
speak for them, and then confess 
that it is not safe for a candidate 
for the Presidency to present 
himself to the people?” • • 

The mellifluous phrasing is that 
of 'the Republican Senate Leader, 
Everett McKinley Dirksen, but it 
is particularly relevant to the 
Democratic National Convention 
opening in Chicago on Monday. 
The Democratic parley will have 
the most elaborate security prep- 
arations in convention history. 

About 800 National Guardsmen 
will be on “regularly scheduled 
drills” each night of the conven- 
tion in nearby armories. Chicago 
police will work 12-hour shifts 
during the convention week- 
From 1,000 to 3,000 will be on 
duty near the International 
Amphitheatre during the conven- 
tion sessions. 

A 2,136-foot long chain link 
fence topped with barbed wire 
has been thrown up along the 
west side of the amphitheatre. A 
buffer zone is provided by the 
huge eight-block area of the 
stockyards, now mostly empty. 

Cook County sheriff’s police will 
be available for emergencies. . 
More than 200 firemen, including 
specialists in explosives and 
crowd control, will be on duty 
it the convention hall. Inside the 
amphitheatre, reports the Wall 
Sweet Journal, police and Secret 
Service personnel will be station- 


!✓ 




credentials checkpoints before be- 
ing admitted to the hall. 

John B. Criswell, treasurer of 
the Democratic Natonal Commit- 
tee and executive director of the 
convention, on Aug. 14 disclosed 
that the seating arrangement in- 
side the hall will exclude the gen- 
eral public. David Brinkley of the 
National Broadcasting Company 
has openly hinted that confine- 
ment of live television to the con- 
vention hall might be by design. 

Anti-riot equipment of the Chi- 
cago police has been beefed up. 
Some 8,000 additional canisters 
of the disabling chemical Mace 
were distributed to police. Even 
manhole covers were sealed. 

The coalition for an Open Con- 
vention has been seeking since 
July 13 to obtain the 100,000-seat 
Soldier Field for a rally on Aug. 
25. The coalition supports Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy (Minn.) for 
the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation. However, McCarthy on 
Aug. 12 said he hoped his sup- 
porters would stay at home rather 
than come to Chicago to avoid 
“the possibility of unintended 
violence or disorder.” 

Hosea Williams, political direc- 
tor of- the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, on Aug. 
11 called for nonviolent demon- 
strations in Chicago. “I don’t 
mind a blood bath, because we’re 
bleeding in Vietnam,” Williams 
said, “but a violent demonstration 
would give Democrats a free pass 
to the White House.” 

The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, 
SCLC president, went before tele- 
vision cameras and -walked the 
streets of Miami on Aug. 7 to quell 
a situation menacing the Repub- 
lican convention. One must hope 
for similar restraint in Chicago. 

f 
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The Democratic Natl o n a 1 
Convention opening in Chicago on 
Monday threatens to be one of the 
longest, bitterest, most disorderly 
and even bloodiest gatherings in 
the history of Mr. Jefferson’s Par- 
ty. 

. Never before have such security 
precautions been taken for a con- 
vention. The hall itself is blocked 
off by barbed wire. Delegates and 
others attending will have to pass 
through numerous checkpoints, 
displaying their credentials. Sup- 
porting the municipal police will be 
hundreds of Illinois state troopers, 
Secret Service, *31 and - CJaL - 
[agents with thousands of National 
puardsmen and U.S. troops in , 
Reserve near the Windy City. /' 


J 
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Convention Security 


Security precautions for the . 
Democratic National Convention 
in Chicago next week are typical 
of our times — and a sad commen- 
tary it is. 

Potential demonstrators have 
been drifting into the city for days.' 
The anti-war forces will probably 
be raising a fierce hue and cry be- 
fore the first gavel ever falls. Even 
if Senator Eugene McCarthy’s en- 
ergetic and youthful forces take 
his advice and confine their dem- 
onstrations to their respective 
home towns, the anti-war strength 
in Chicago may well be formidable. 

Security will exceed greatly that 
arranged for the Republican con- 
vention in Miami Beach. The 
President of the United States 
didn’t go to the Florida gathering. 
Neither did the Vice President. 

Some 800 national guardsmen 
will be on “regularly scheduled 
drills’’ each night of the conven- 
tion. They’ll be in armories close 
to any likely scene of action. 
From 1,000 to 3,000 police will be 
in or near the International Am- 
phitheater during sessions of the 
convention. During the convention 
period Chicago police will v -'k 
12-hour shifts. 

A chain link fern . . ,.36 feet long 
and topped with barbed wire has 
"ijSwi^erected along the west side 


of the amphitheater. The eight- 
block section of almost empty 
stockyards will provide a buffer 
zone. More than 200 firemen, in- 
cluding specialists in explosives 
ar.d crowd control, will be on duty 
in the convention hall. Cook 
County sheriff’s police will be 
standing by for emergencies. 

Police and Secret Service men 
will watch the proceedings from a 
catwalk 95 feet above the conven- 
tion floor. Army units, FBI agents, 
and the CIA pe ople will be in the 
crowds altnSTTgh more unobtru- 
sively than some of the other 
forces. Delegates will go through 
at least six credential checkpoints 
between their hotels and conven- 
tion hail. Some 8,000 extra canis- 
ters of Mace have been dis buted 
to police and even the manhole 
covers have been sealed. 

And all this is for a convention 
of one of the nation’s two major 
political parties. All this in a na- 
tion where freedom rings. All this 
In a nation which is scared because 
It is no longer safe for the Presi- 
dent or the ordinary citizen to go 
abroad on the public streets. 

Why, we wonder, when it is 
necessary for a political conven- 
tion to be held in a fortress, does 
any man want to become presi- 
dent? — 


i. 
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When the '' ■ 

Democratic 
Convention 
opens in 
this month, 

heavily 
In 


date has become the^mostj 
closely guarded U.S'.'~""~! 
President in history. ; j 


y 


O ' 


I; 


Chicago later 
it will be the most 
guarded in history, 
addition to city and state 
police, National Guard and 
Army units as well as the 
Secret Service, the FBI ; 
and 

on hand. ' . 

The International 
Amphitheatre where the 
convention will be hel4 -- 
unless last-minute circum- 
stances cause a change — 
is located in a Chicago 
slum area where law 
enforcement officers fear, 
anything from fire to' 
seizure. 

Chicago's Democratic 
Mayor Richard J. Daley, 
known for his hard line 
against civil disorders 
as well as for his 
political ambitions, has 
announced that the city 
will not tolerate any - 
convention disruptions. . 
Daley is also determined ; 
to maintain the safety of 
Lyndon . J ohns on „ who . t o % 
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T HE EVERGLADES. 'Florida—.^-* 
What’s that khaki-colored piece of 
\ metal nestled in the swamp among the _ ; 

, alligators? What is that man-made 
[ piece of machinery being dive-bombed 
; by the roseate spoonbill? And who are: 

| all those people in fatigues and camou-y 
, ^agc. crawling on their bcllieslh rough l 
?. the smelly swampland? !- tr 


"Tj TTJT 

f: i 


^j^upmuhh.. 

Anyone who wants to start an invasion sets up 
their HQ in Florida, writes Terry Johnson Kin- 

La. it it • , . . < ■ . .. • sn 


i e answer is weapons, and sol- > sibility for the military protection of, well as neighboring girl scout councils 

• diers: Cuban, Haitian, sometimes | those islands, took a dim view of the!, find it a great place from wjiich to 

| : Venezuelan. occasionally Honduran. •: international waves created when in-i • observe nature and learn What camp- 

f For these days anybody who wants to \ ^sions were launched from there, sot Jng.is all, about, ; •' 

; mount an invasion or export a revolu- ! * Icr Ma lf st y s government,' cracked' • 
j tion in this hemisphere seems to set up 1 down on tllc imnil S ratl on of dissidents. '•} ' 

! headquarters in the Everglades, South 
■. Florida's coffee-colored ‘river of 
r grass.’ . 


j At one time the prime locations for • Indians — who view the intrusion with 
t, training camps were in the Bahamas; , equanimity — and the girl scouts. Pri- 
; but the British, who still retain respon-f mitive campers, from* South Florida as’ 


, headquarters in the Everglades, South' 1 - The Florida Keys, stretching from . i 
j. F 1 o r i d a ’s coffee-colored ‘river of 1 Miami to Key West, were also used for /$ 
Mgrass.’ . I training grounds for a while, but 'V 

t nn j ■ . , ; would-bc invaders were always getting 1 

* 0Ut al0ng ' k’*®** U P with fishermen.:: 

r Ions ?ntn tut 1 d T ? 0p , U " beach-combing children, lovers, and 1 

have a look^t to shcil collecU)rs — so they switched to' { 

> nave a look at some of the better- the ‘Glades • 4 

l known sites. Sometimes they rent n „,. .. * . . t { 

\ ‘swamp buggies’, 4-wheel drive trac- ■}' °, fW T ltS by some informal but mu- 

n tors with giant wheels, for their sight- ~ a agreement is that portion of the \ v- 

' i seeing in the trackless wastes, 8 H Everglades owned by the Federal Gov-; J 

j, . •; ernment — the Everglades National il 

1 The more adventurous penetrate the Park — to which hundreds of thousands A 


•a of -skimming a soggy surface only an j Miami, is the boggy wasteland that. 
^ mch deep. ...... J- can never be drained nor tamed which ? 

V, The curiosity-seekers are sometimes (■ provides ample space for campsites. 

I joined by one of the seven CIA mem-,y ft r s not exactly a hospitable atmos- 7 
V bcrs (an eighth was recently trans- : - pherer half tlie rattlesnake bites in the ;:' 
Herred out of Miami) whose duty it is, area'are suffered in these camps, and I 
1 to keep an eye on the revolutionaries.! besides the alligator problem there arevf 
j;,The CJAjs inclined to treat them as;., water moccasins, wildcats, coral 1 
i boy scouts, maintaining a laissez fairej snakes and a gracious supply of biting J J 
^policy toward their war games as long | 'insects including bomber-size mosqui- t 
j as they stick to wooden guns and wa-; : io S ; , _ • ' . A,| 

? ter pistols, and inspirational talks. •' ’ ‘ ,’j 

^around the campfire. j ;. Several groups of Venezuelans have J 

S arn „„.*«arv far nnnWn* arrii' ’ had Sma11 7 am P S there, also, being J 


honest belief that this will keep prying; 
(eyes from finding the campsite.) 

■ But when things get out of control — : 
■the trainees engage in a power strug-J 
gle and fight among themselves, or 1 
somebody gets hurt, or they getf 
caught using real weapons — the CIA; 
nudges the FBI or local authorities' 
(who regard the whole problem as; 
. non-local) into action. I 

Then the training camp is broken ! 


guerrillas being introduced into Vene- f 
zuela. -}> 


For a while the U.S. was part of the j 
action. During the 1962 missile crisis, j 
when it was confirmed that Castro did 
indeed have nuclear warheads aimed ‘ 
at South Florida, the Army put missile ■ 
installations in the ‘Glades, aimed at { 
Havana. And the Bay of Pigs invaders :} 
were trained there under CIA’s aegis. . { 


U : 


; up, somebody is arrested; and the sol- i — 

\ diers who ^!S(!lPRi{i u IR^fease^2(^1?G3y(^wCIA-RDP&&’-(Jl 601 R000800270001 -7 

old kit bags 'ana relocate somewhere ;'- groups to make the scene at the big > 

Lelse. ' ^ wa mpy. {- 5 iiTlP 6 ) , 9 iin(f are the,Semlnolc:i 



Step Up Their Watch 
:0n the Racial Situation 


Negro Leaders Are Critical 


‘Seeing Reds in Civil Rights 


^ JOURNAL 
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C tapped. "Every time I pick up my phone. 

' U tlUQT COVe I V>Opo gavs the Rev. B1U Lawson, a Baptist minister, 

I : ~ I - - . "a red light goes on somewhere." Police deny 

Police Intelligence units „„ 

work is essential. Houston Police Chief Her-; 
man Short, in fact, says that the intelligence 
unit is largely responsible for preventing anyi 
j racial unrest in Houston from blossoming Into 
•a full-scale riot. "We’ve been very effective in, 

; combating criminal unrest," he says. 1 

Pew arrests have been made as a result of, 
Houston Department r laces intelligence activity; however, members of the 
. . t»i i Houston intelligence unit say they provide an 

Informers in clack Groups; important source of information for other po-. 

lice units. j 

A Secret Meeting I 

ManJ' Informers "are in danger of their; 
lives," says Mr. Short. His department goes to’ 
great lengths to protect Infiltrators. Before' 
Charlie Smith can discuss his work with a re-, 
porter, a meeting has to be set up in a nonde*j 
script building on Houston’s- outskirts. Mr.j 
Smith, a patrolman and a police intelligence: 
agent separately enter a small room. Finally,: 
the reporter is permitted to join the group, and 
the door is locked. 

Although informers are paid from $5 to $400 
for a single item of information, Charlie Smith 
says he’s not in this for money. 

"I just don’t want to see this country bum,” 
he says. 

Mr. Smith enrolled in Texas Southern last 
year, shortly after returning from Army ser- 
vice in Vietnam. University security police 
with whom he became friendly passed his 
name on to Patrolmen Charles Howard and 
Thomas Blair, two Negro intelligence unit 
members. 

He belongs to civil rights groups and reports 
rations, movements of lead- 

anything 

| sounds militant." ", 

| A Fear of Flunking 1 

, Police consider the predominantly Negro! 
college as the city’s racial cauldron. They sayj 
I that Houston's only racial riot occurred there; 
1 in May 1967, when a rookie policeman was; 
killed in a fierce gun battle and hundreds of , 
students were arrested. Since then, police have! 




By David brand 

Staff Reparttr at Thh Wall Street Journal 

HOUSTON— Charlie Smith, a Negro veteran 
of Vietnam and now a student at Texas South- 
ern University, has an odd sort of extracurricu- 
lar Job : He’s a spy. 

Mr. Smith (that’s not his real name) isn't 
concerned with such traditional college admin- 
istration headaches as campus sex Or pot par- 
ities or even library book thieves. He's an In- 
former for the Houston police department— and 
, he infiltrates Negro organizations. 

Dangerous work? "Man, oh man, you must 
be kidding," says Mr. Smith. "Sure, it's risky, 
but I've faced the Vietcong and I’m not afraid 
of black power.” 

Mr. Smith joins a growing army of inform- 
ers recruited by police intelligence agents 


j ■’“ 7 ’’” plans for demonstrations, 

; throughout the country. Police obv.ously aren t .. anything ** 8aid ftt meetings that 

; too explicit about how many infiltrators are out 1 J B 

; spying for them, but intelligence activities are 
expanding. Detroit's intelligence division in- 
creased from zero to 70 officers In seven years, 

Boston now has 40 agents and even Houston's 
smaller police force has a 14 -man • intelligence 
unit. 

Police are concentrating intelligence activi- 
ties heavily on racial matters these days. De- 
troit's former police commissioner, Ray Girar- ke P t close watch over campus affairs, 
din, says that Negro extremists are "becoming Charlie’s constant fear is that, if fellow stu- 
lncreasingly aotive and a threat to tranquil!- dents don't discover his spy role, the faculty 
ty.” As a result, "we are devoting an increas- will. "You see, even the professors here are in- 
ing amount of time and effort just to keep volved in the black power movement.” he says, 
track of what’s going on among extremist "And if they ever found out, they’d flunk me 
„ ” for sure.” 

‘ — One civil rights activist who scoffs at Mr. 

The i fen From the . . . Smith’s spying is Lee Otis Johnson, 28, head of 

Hw,s 5I 1 , P° ce ,* , B J, P ff nr t^ntol Houston ' s Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
"Since 965, we haven’t put as much e ort into . "Man, we know who those cats (in- 

criminal investigation because of this racial , „ ’ „ w . .. v 

thing," says Lt. M. L. Singleton, who heads the Iorm ® rs > are ; ne sa y s - we n ° la our strategy 

/ “ J .. ... 2 ■ meeting . on Sunday and a public meeting on 

'intelligence unit. M Around here, we re Known ° . ... . , , * 

.. h r*TK » Monday, and those cats don t know nothing 

** __ e mcn . rom . Qa {t about the strategy meeting. We know more 

The analogy isn t as farfetched as lt might ■ . , .. „ „ 

. hJ .. ± ! about the police than they know about us. M i 

seem, for on a smaller scale Houston s police i * / 

7 . ‘ : .. . ,, lf . Houston police have their own views of Mr/ 

Intel hgcnce urn ; engage. in ‘ Johnson. In Interviews, they describe him as' 

destine— and at times as controversial-as . hate peddler,” "Communist" and "anarch- 
thor.o of the Central Intelligence Agency. „ . , . . . . 

activists are trailed, observed ;' st ; undercover agent arrested him last- 
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cjivii ngnia activists s.re irRueu, uuowivcu, , - 

. . * . „ , . .. . April for the possession and sale of marijuana, 

.from parket. cars, photographed by policemen £ convicted a few davs aeo and sent- 
posing as new* photographers, tape-recorded '~ a f convicted a lew days ago ana sent 

by informers and cultivated by undercover . to * ‘" Prison. He is now In the 

agents acting as businessmen or ex-convicta. ; Ho “ ston “ a P? ea >' • 

And. as with the CIA, Houston police are J 3 ™ civil rights leaders who haven't been 

sometimes accused of overstepping their ■ 

bounds. A number of prominent Negroes, for ther activist. ministers- are scathingly at* 

instance, , arq convinced their, phones, .arej • 
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